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FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


Eventnc Dress.—Blue watered silk faconnee rayee 
with tulle and satin folds on the body, and blonde to 
fall all round, blonde sabots, chip hat with three blue 


feathers. 
Yellow satin dress with a black blonde cap and 


bows of riband, black blonde sabots—Head-dress of 


black blonde and riband. 


THE GUIDE TO DRESS. 


In a Letter, translated from the French—Paris, 1833. 


My pear Lovisa—With you the season is com- 
mencing, with us, alas! it is finished. For myself, I 
have remained at Paris when every body else has 
quitted it, and have not yet made up my mind when 
I shall follow their example. The town is most abo- 
minably dull, and I cannot express to you with what 
regret, I have seen all my friends leave it for the 
country, or the different watering places. I am ena- 
bled to describe to you a few toilettes which I have 
lately seen at different breakfasts; but you will, per- 
haps, find them very simple, compared with the splen- 
did dresses which are displayed at your brilliant 
parties. 

; As to new materials, we have none, but Miss C. 
informs me, that, in this respect, you are far more 
fortunate than we are. I understand you have some 
beautiful things quite in the style of former days, and 
which we shall not see till the winter. In truth, my 
dear friend, it must in future be from you that I 
should look for informatioy respecting the fashions, for 
you have certainly now persons among you who bid 
fair to eclipse our marchands, and, after what I have 
seen, are fully competent to give them lessons in 
taste. 

Muslin dresses, or pelisses, organdie brodee, lined 
with different colours, are worn for half-dress, the 
capes trimmed with a quantity of lace; betwixt the 
rows of lace are ornaments of gauze riband. 

The luxury of habit shirts is carried this year to a 
greater extreme than ever, and you would scarcely 
believe to what an extravagant price we go for the 
collifichets. 

In more dressy toilettes,I have seen some very 
pretty gauzes used for those which are made with 
short sleeves. These dresses are generally a corsages 
a pointes, trimmed with white and black blonde 
Some ladies use old-fashioned laces to trim those which 
are less dressy. The former have always an under- 
dress, either of satin, or of gros de Naples of the same 
colour with the gauze, and sometimes the white ones 
are lined with colours, pink, blue, lilac, citron, and 
English green. 

I have had some dresses made for a country party 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, where [ am going to 
spend a weck. gaits 

I must first, however, mention to you a riding habit, 
which I intend to take with me to the country for my 
riding excursions, and which every person to whom I 
have shown it thinks beautiful. You know that we 
never trust a tailor with the making of those costumes, 
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but on the contrary we put them into the hands of our 
most experienced dress-makers; they are thus much 
more graceful than when made by men. 

The petticoat of my riding habit is of dark green 
cashmere; the corsage is a beautiful canezou of plaited 
batiste, and embroidered. This canezou has a small 
embroidered collar, trimmed with a Valenciennes lace, 
under which a cravat is placed, which ought always 
to consist of China or watered gros de Naples. I 
have several canezous, but I have described the 
prettiest. 

1 have a very pretty pelisse in glace gros de Naples, 
paroquet green and white, the sleeves very large 
above, and very small below; the corsage flat, the front 
trimmed with bows of riband, and with this pelisse I 
wore a mantelet of black blonde, trimmed with riband 
of the same shade as my dress. I also wore with it a 
hat of chip, with a bunch of pink and green flowers ; 
it was trimmed with blonde and pink riband. Instead 
of buskins, which are only worn of a morning, I have 
had laced gaiters of bronze gros de Naples to wear 
with English leather shoes of that colour. 

For dinner, 1 have a lawn dress of lilac, a l’oreille 
brochee of the same colour, with short sleeves, the 
corsage a drape et pointe, the mantille of black blonde; 
with this I wear long open-worked mittens, exceed- 
ingly fine. When I have not my head dressed, I 
wear with this toilette a small cap of black blonde, 
with flowers the colour of the dress, and gauze ribands. 

I have another dress for rainy weather. It is of 
China silk, with a bronze ground; it has small ramages 
of bright colours, a flat corsage and pelerine to match, 
with long points embroidered, and borders of different 
colours. I have also had made for this neglige a hat 
of tissu straw, with a half-veil of black blonde, and 
black ornaments. I have also some very pretty peig- 
noirs for the morning, one of chalis, with a large Gothic 
pattern ; another of Za Chine made a coulisses, and a 
third of jaconet muslin, trimmed with garnitures of 
embroidered muslin. 

I have several morning caps in blonde and muslin 
trimmed with lace. Hats continue to be worn some- 
what larger, and few are made without feathers or 
flowers and ornaments of blonde. Aprons of moire in 
deep colours, either embroidered or trimmed with 
black lace, are quite the rage. 

Small bags of figured gros de Naples, or of black 
lace, lined with light colours, are worn more than 
ever. Mantelets are likewise worn of puce and black 
silk, lined with all sorts of light colours, and trimmed 
with black lace or blonde, having a falling collar also 
trimmed with these materials. 

Morning dresses are generally made in the form of 
pelisses. The form of evening dresses has not at all 
changed since my last letter. I have seen nothing 
remarkable at the play, for all the fashionables have 
relinquished the theatres for the present, and are not 
likely to visit them for several months to come. 

Adieu, my dear Louisa, 
Yours, ever sincerely, 
A. pe M. 
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SIR ROGER DE CALVERLEY’S GHOST. 


Your fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, has done little better than played the Jack with us, 


This thing of darkness 


I acknowledge mine.—The Tempest. 


Tue little village of Calverley, about six miles from 
the town of Leeds, is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque that can be found in the west riding of 
Yorkshire. The whole of the riding may, indeed, 
challenge competition, for the richness and variety of 
its scenery, with any place of similar extent in the 
kingdom ; and, among the many charming spots which 
it contains, Calverley is entitled to the pre-eminence. 
The road from Leeds to this village is pretty, even 
now ; but, at the time to which this tale relates, it was 
infinitely more so. Calverley Wood, which the ne- 
cessities of subsequent proprietors have reduced to very 
modest dimensions, extended in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for nearly four miles towards the town of Leeds. 
The river Aire ran through a part of it, and bounded 
its extremity, where a large wooden bridge was thrown 
over it. 

There is not a child (not to say an old woman) in 
the neighbourhood but knows—and, if you should 
doubt the fact, will swear—that this wood is haunted 
by the ghost of Sir Roger de Calverley, who was 
pressed to death in the reign of Edward IV. in conse- 
quence of his refusing to plead to an indictment against 
him for murdering two of his children. Some of what 
Iawyers call the “ ancient people” have even seen the 
ghost with their own proper eyes, and all the inhabi- 
tants know somebody who has seen it. The story 
goes, besides, that the hours of the spectre’s appearance 
are between twelve and one o'clock at midnight; and 
that he will leap behind the traveller as he passes 
through the wood, and ride on the horse’s crupper to 
the next running stream. 

That the ghost did once appear, and act in the odd 
manner here imputed to him, cannot be doubted ; be- 
cause the facts, as they are detailed in the following 
history, are as true as any story that ever was told. 

The whole of the domain on which the village of 
Calverley now stands, and the wood just mentioned, 
as well as a noble mansion called Calverley House, 
the very ruins of which have disappeared, were in the 
beginning of the civil wars the property of the Vava- 
sour family. Soon after the commencement cf the 
troubles, Sir Ralph Vavasour died, and left the honours 
and the estates of his ancient house to be supported by 
his only son. 

Sir Edward Vavasour was of a temper wholly un- 
fitted for the times in which it was his lot to live. He 
had availed himself of all the advantages which his 
rank and fortune afforded him; and, after being care- 
fully educated at home, had passed several years in 
France with his maternal relations, who were of one 
of the first families in that country. His mind was 
highly cultivated, and all his habits were of that po- 
lished and refined kind which can only be acquired 
by a residence in courts, and the society of enlightened 
and noble persons. On his return to England he was 
soon acknowledged to be among the chief ornaments 
of the British nobility. The king distinguished him by 
his favour; and the winning suavity of the youthful 


already formed between Sir Edward and that gallant 
nobleman. 

The state of the times obliged him to retire to York 
shire, as well to take possession of his paternal estates 
as to repress by his presence some of the disorders 
which were beginning to manifest themselves. The 
influence which a landlord then possessed over his 
tenantry could not be loosened by any very sudden 
process, because it was the consequence of numerous 
and almost paternal kindnesses on the part of the supe- 
rior, which the inferiors duly appreciated ; and it was 
then no less the desire than it must always be the in- 
terest of both parties to support each other. Owing 
to this feeling on the part of his tenants, the district in 
which Sir Edward resided, was comparatively tranquil; 
and he remained at Calverley for some years, a quiet, 
but not an indifferent, spectator of the events which 
took place, and without finding any occasion to take 
an active part in the contest, which raged around 
without reaching him. 

The pernicious contagion of example did, at length, 
however, reach Calverley; and Sir Edward saw with 
great pain that he had no alternative but to take up 
arms against the parliamentary power, whose object, 
however just might be the pretences on which they 
had set out,) now seemed to be the establishment of a 
tyranny at least as hateful as that of the worst kings. 
Sir Edward was full of that true and fervent courage 
which springs from a perfect rectitude of principle and 
reason, but he was nevertheless reluctant to become 
a soldier. After the description which has been given 
of his character, it will be seen that fear (a sensation 
to which, indeed, he was a total stranger) had no share 
in causing this disinclination; but it was induced, be- 
cause he felt he could be more usefully, if not more 
honourably, employed than in making war, and because 
nothing but the most stern and unyielding necessity 
could justify the shedding of blood in such a cause as 
that which now divided the kingdom, and had broken 
asunder the most holy and kindly bonds of humanity 
and of society. Driven, however, to adopt a course 
which he regretted, he was no sooner convinced that 
it was at once imperative and inevitable, than he pro- 
ceeded to enter upon it with the utmost alacrity. He 
raised a troop of his own tenantry, and, taking an 
affectionate leave of his mother, of his beautiful young 
wife, and of two lovely children, who had been added 
to crown his matrimonial felicity, he placed himself 
at the head of his retainers, and joined the standard of 
his friend, who was now the Marquis of Newcastle. 

His activity and skill were of the greatest service 
to the royal cause, and had the effect of exposing him 
in proportion to the hatred of the opposite faction. 
Military rank was offered to him repeatedly, and was 
as often refused without the least hesitation. His reply 
to the king himself, and to his friend the marquis, was 
always the same. He had joined the army because 





haronet’s manners, added to his accomplishments and | 


personal advantages, made him an universal favourite 
with the inhabitants of the court. 

He had married, shortly before his father’s death, 
the Lady Margaret Butler, a distant relation of the 
Earl of Newcastle ; and this union cemented that inti- 


he felt it was his duty to support the state, which he 
saw in danger. The post of a mere volunteer afforded 
him as good an opportunity of discharging his duty, as 
he could look for in a much higher rank, and he felt 
that a simple command was most consistent with his 
character as a country gentleman. There were, be- 
sides, a sufficient number of aspirants for promotion ; 
and he might, perhaps, have thought that his openly 


mate friendship which a congeniality of taste had | declining to increase the number, would teach some 
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of them to moderate their pretensions: but, although 
he had no other command than that of captain of his 
own company, his achievements had been of such 
a nature as to attract the attention of the enemy no 
less than of his own party. In the northern counties 
of England his name was well known; and, great 
as was the reputation of the Marquis of Newcastle's 
forces, he was confessed on all hands to be one of its 
chief ornaments. 

Up to the period of the battle of Marston Moor the 
cause of the king seemed in a prosperous condition. 
The event of that conflict, however, gave a blow to 
the royal interests which they never afterwards reco- 
vered. Prince Rupert not only insisted upon giving 
the enemy battle, contrary to the opinion and advice 
of the Marquis of Newcastle; but he persisted in so 
ungracious a manner, and so entirely took the com- 
mand out of the hands of the marquis, that, even if the 
issue had been less disastrous than it was, the latter 
nobleman never could again have endured to bear 
arms in a cause which should place him under the 
orders of the rash German prince. 

It is not necessary to detail the course of that un- 
lucky fight, which, afier seeming to incline in favour 
of either side, at length terminated in the total defeat 
of the king’s troops. It is well known that, notwith- 
standing the discontent for which the Marquis of New- 
castle had so much cause, he, and the force under his 
command, signalized themselves by deeds of the most 
determined valour; that they bore the whole weight 
of the enemy’s attack ; that they more than once turned 
the tide of the battle ; and that, if they had been allow- 
ed to follow up the advantages which they had gained, 
the defeat of the parliamentary forces would have 
been certain and signal. The rashness of Prince Ru- 
pert led him into an absurd pursuit of one division of 
the enemy; while his envy of the marquis’s superior 
abilities forbade his surrendering to him any part of the 
direction of the battle. The consequence was that the 
close of the day found the much larger part of the 
king’s troops irretrievably beaten; and Prince Rupert 
then retreated with his horse, and such of the infantry 
as chose to follow him, within the walls of the city of 
York. The dead bodies of the Marquis of Newcastle’s 
regiments marked the position which they had taken 
up in the beginning of the fight, and from which death 
in its most overwhelming shape had not been able to 
force them. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, his staff, and a few of 
his officers, who, being well mounted, were able to 
accompany him, retreated also to York when the face 
of the fight had become so desperate, that to stay any 
longer was wholly unavailing. Sir Edward Vavasour 
fell early in the action; the most painful search was 
made for his body on the following day, by the orders 
of the Marquis of Newcastle, but in vain. A few days 
afterwards some of his servants were sent by his mo- 
ther, who had influence enough to obtain permission 
of the parliamentary commander for this purpose; but 
their endeavours to discover their master amidst the 
disfigured slain were equally fruitless. 

Besides the mischief, which a discomfiture like the 
loss of such a fight as this must always occasion to the 
cause of the party upon which it falls, the secession of 
the Marquis of Newcastle was no less injurious to the 
king. The Marquis, very soon after the battle, ex- 
pressed his intention of quitting a country, which, he 
said, he was convinced he could not save, but which he 
still loved too well to witness its falling a prey to the 
ruin which must necessarily ensue. He withdrew with 
the small number of his adherents who remained ; and, 
escorted by a single troop of horse, he went to Scar- 
borough, where he embarked on board a ship of his 
own, and sailed for Hamburgh. 

The affliction of the family at Calverley may be 
better imagined than described at the news of the 





defeat at Marston Moor, and the death of Sir Edward: 
All the ordinary forms of mourning were adopted ; 
search was made, as we have already said, for the 
body of the baronet; and this proving unsuccessful, the 
old Lady Vavasour, who was a woman of uncommon 
energy, and whose conduct had secured for her the 
respect even of such of her neighbours as had espoused 
the opposite party, procured, without much difficulty, 
permission for herself, her daughter-in-law, the children, 
and her servants, to repair to Hull, where she had 
engaged a vessel to carry her to France, her native 
country. 

It now becomes necessary to impart a secret, which, 
if the Roundheads had been acquainted with, would 
have thwarted the dowager lady’s plans, and somewhat 
have frustrated the events of this history. Sir Edward 
Vavasour was not dead. It is true that he had fallen 
at Marston; and it is no less true that nothing would 
have induced him to quit the field alive, if he had 
been in a situation to act for himself. 

At the moment, however, that he fell, a gentleman 
who was devotedly attached to him, and who had 
always an unlucky habit of interfering in the concerns 
of other people, happened to be close by him. This 
was Sir William D’Avenant, who, from having been, 
in the “ piping times of peace,” merely an idle courtier 
and poet, had now become a soldier of some renown ; 
and, being an adherent and retainer of the Marquis, 
he was intrusted with a nominally important command, 
which somebody else executed for him. He loved 
Sir Edward with the warmest and most disinterested 
affection ; they were sworn brothers: in their less busy 
times they had capped verses at court, and once club- 
bed a masque at a royal entertainment. The knight’s 
duty ought to have kept him in York on that day: but 
his busy propensities led him to Marston Moor; and, 
when there, his inclination induced him to fight near 
Sir Edward Vavasour. 

Sir William’s courage was of a companionable 
quality ; he could never fight until some one would 
set him the example: by himself, he said, he felt like 
one line in a couplet, in want of another to rhyme 
with. He confessed he was so indolent, that, upon 
some occasions, he would rather be kicked than fight 
single-handed ; yet, such was the sociability of his 
temper, that, side by side with a real fighting man, he 
would lay on like one of the Knights of the Round 
Table. He had been mauling all the parliamentarians 
who came within his reach with true poetical fervour, 
bestowing along with each blow some quaint impre- 
cation or odd nick-name upon his adversary, to the 
great amusement of the soldiers near him, with all of 
whom he was a great favourite. Not one of the rogues 
that he smote but he had a jest or a sarcasm for; and he 
had been cracking skulls and jokes until his strength 
and his wit were considerably impaired. The convic- 
tion that the day was decidedly going against his 
party came at the same moment that he found himself 
making a short blow and a bad pun. At this instant, 
too, he saw his friend Sir Edward go down from a 
blow dealt to him by a rawboned butcher of Tadcaster, 
who was a captain in the parliamentary army. 

“ Knave!” he cried, as he spurred his horse against 
this ruffian, “ thou shalt no more shed the blood of man 
nor of beast!’ and, rising in his stirrups, he cleft the 
savage giant’s head nearly asunder, and brought him 
down to the ground. “Thus,” he continued, “ do I 
revenge my friend, and many a score of honest sheep 
and oxen.” 

At this moment a vigorous charge drove back the 
enemy ; and Sir William, whose courage, now that his 
friend was not able to back it with his example, 
began to flag, and, like Acres’ “to ooze out at his 
fingers’ ends,” thought it was an admirable opportu- 
nity to return to York, and to carry the prostrate Sir 
Edward with him, where his wounds might be tended, 
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if, indeed, (which he very much doubted) medical skill 
could avail them. 

With the assistance of an old soldier, of whose life 
this was the last kind action, (for a random shot from 
a Roundhead blacksmith’s petronel sent him soon after- 
wards into the kingdom of the ghosts,) he placed Sir 
Edward, now nearly insensible, before him on his 
horse, and set off at a round pace towards York. He 
soon found, however, that it was hopeless to attempt 
to reach the city, for a party of the enemy’s horse lay 
before him. To his still greater mortification he saw 
that he was observed by them: turning, therefore, his 
horse’s head round, he spurred without sparing, and 
fairly fled away, not knowing nor caring whither, so 
that he might distance them. 

In this he succeeded, for the foes were at that mo- 
ment much too busily employed to think of pursuing 
him very far. He proved on this occasion the truth 
of his favourite saying, that his greatest talent con- 
sisted in running away; and, after half an hour's rid- 
ing, he had completely distanced the soldiers who 
endeavoured to take him, and had blown his horse. 
Night was now drawing in: he alighted from the 
charger, and, loosening his girths, he asked Sir Edward 
what he thought it would be the best to do? 

The baronet was too much exhausted with the pain 
of his wounds and the loss of blood to answer at any 
length; but he contrived to express his opinion, that, 
if by any means they could reach Calverley, it would 
be better to do so, since all hopes of returning to York 
were cut off. 

“ Zounds!” cried the knight, “ that’s easier talked of 
than done, my dear Sir Edward. Poor Hamlet, here, 
whom I so named in honour of my godfather, Shak- 
speare, and because, his black hide looks in as deep 
mourning as the Danish prince's suit of sables, is blow- 
ing like a smith’s forge. What sayest thou, lad?” he 
continued, apostrophizing the steed, and patting his 
neck, “ canst thou carry us a dozen miles before supper- 
time? Thou'lt try, I warrant.” 

He walked by the horse’s side for some time, until 
the animal had pretty well recovered his wind ; and, 
then mounting him again, they proceeded at a sharp 
pace by a cross road, which Sir Edward was able to 
describe to his companion, in the direction of Cal- 
verley. 

Within about five miles of Calverley, Sir William 
perceived a man before him, mounted on a stout geld- 
ing. To accost him he knew was dangerous; but to 
pass him without doing so might engender suspicions, 
which could scarcely be less injurious in his present 
condition. He therefore boldly rode up, and civilly 
saluted him. 

“ Whither goest thou, friend?” asked the stranger, 
in the snuffling tone adopted by the puritans of that 


y- 

Sir William found that the stranger, though not 
drunk, was what is courteously called “rather dis- 
guised in liquor:” he also knew instantly of what de- 
scription of person he must be, and that he had every 
thing to fear from him if he should discover who he 
was. He therefore replied that he was a clothier going 
to Leeds, and that his companion, who rode before 
him, had been thrown from his own horse, and was 
so much hurt that he could not keep his saddle without 
assistance. 

“ Art thou a friend to the cause ?” asked the stranger. 

“ With all my heart,” replied Sir William; although 
he was quite sure that the stranger spoke of a very 
different cause from that to which he meant his own 
equivocal answer to reply. 


“Thou hast a passport from Sir Edward Fairfax, | 


then, to travel this road ?” said the stranger. 

“I have,” replied Sir William, to whom a round lie 
never cost an effort ; and who, as far as his invention 
could stretch, was never without a passport. 





“I have authority to inspect it,” said the stranger; 
and, when we come nigh unto the house of reception, 
called by the ungodly the Fighting Cocks, about a mile 
hence, thou shalt produce it before me, that mine eyes 
may see the truth of thy ways.” 

“ Willingly,” said Sir William ; “ but I prithee, sir, 
tell me who it is that this dark night has brought me 
acquainted with?” 

“I am Ananias Fats,” replied the other, “an un- 
worthy servant of the Lord: I minister the word of 
the Most High, and fight his battles with the arm of 
flesh when need is, seeing that I am, besides, a captain 
of Hewson’s regiment.” 

“We must cut his throat,” whispered Sir William 
to his companion. “Art thou that holy man,” he 
added aloud, and with a conventicle twang—* art 
thou he, whose pious exhortations do arouse the lost 
people, and whose speech stirs up their sleeping zeal, 
even as the trumpet rouseth the war-horse ?” 

“ Yea, verily, I am that unworthy vessel,” replied 
Brother Fats. 

“ And how do thy labours prosper?” asked Sir Wil- 
liam in a similar tone. “Do the people of this land 
hearken unto thy counsel, and give ear to thy pious 
inspirations ?”” 

“Deaf! deaf!” replied the other, who thought he 
had fallen in with one of his own stamp. “ Were it 
not that the arm of flesh is strong, and that I can smite 
those who will not be persuaded, this place would be 
little better than a howling wilderness. Lo! there are 
many who do shut up their ears and close their under- 
standings against the counsel of my lips.” 

“ Ignorant and deluded people! But they are of the 
baser and more brutish class, J must believe.” 

“ Not always, for there is a stiffnecked generation 
even among those who have horses and chariots, and 
whose treasuries are filled with silver and brass.” 

“ Alas! alas! who are such blind and deaf wretches? 
who are they that, like the adder, are deaf to the voice 
of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely?” 

“There be many such, my brother; and, among 
others, there is the malignant Lady Vavasour.” Here 
Sir Edward made an impatient movement, which 
D’Avenant repressed. “I am now,” continued the 
Puritan, “on my road, to try once more if I can open 
her eyes to the sinfulness of her ways, and prevail 
upon her to bring back to his duty her wilful son, who 
has taken up arms for the man whom he calls king.” 

“Here's a crop-eared villain!” whispered D’Ave- 
nant. “But how,” he pursued aloud, “do you gain 
admission to her ladyship?” 

“The Parliament's arms are too strong to brook 
denial, and I have their authority for what I do; so 
that, albeit her ladyship loveth not the holy ones, I do, 
nevertheless, purpose to sojourn beneath her roof for 
many days. It is, as I have been told by Brother 
Goggle, a goodly dwelling; and the cook is a man 
cunning in his art, and much skilled in the science of 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. I shall tarry there, for it is 
the duty of the saints to feed upon the substance of the 
unrighteous.” 

While the communicative Ananias, under the influ- 
ence of certain potations of ale, was telling his new 
acquaintance what he meant to do, the latter held a 
short colloquy in whispers with the baronet. The 
result of their conference was very soon put into prac 
tice. Sir William pulled up his horse, and alighted 
under the pretence that he had cast a shoe. Ananias 
checked his beast also; and, befure he had time to say 
a word, he found himself unhorsed and prostrate, with 
his false friend’s knee on his breast, and his pistol at 
his throat. 

“ If you speak or stir, you Roundhead villain,” cried 
Sir William, “this moment is your last. Now, where 
is the commission you told me of?” 

Ananias was one of those amiable men who ave 
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never fond of fighting although they often talk of it; 
and he was not so drunk byt that he knew two men 
against one were odds, particularly when the one man 
is on the broad of his back, with a loaded pistol only 
half an inch from his throat. 

“Spare my life, gentle cavalier,” said the prostrate 
Puritan. “Let me live, and you shall have all I 


“If you had as many lives as are in Plutarch, I 
would not spare one of them, unless, in the first place, 
you give me the commission,” repeated Sir William. 
“ Where is it thou wicked Ananias ?” 

“In my saddle bags,” replied Ananias. 

“Clap them on our horse, Sir Edward,” said the 
knight to his companion, who, notwithstanding his 
weakness, had alighted, and now immediately trans- 
ferred the bags to Hamlet’s back. 

« And now,” said Sir William to the Puritan, “if I 
should spare thy forfeit life, and give thee another 
chance with the old one to save thy soul, wilt thou 
take thyself away from this neighbourhood? for I 
swear to thee, upon the word of one that hates all 
Puritans as much as he hates the great devil, who is 
the father of them and thee, that, if thou art found 
within thirty miles of this place for the next month, I 
will spoil thy exhortations for ever. Dost thou promise 
to obey?” 

“ Yea, verily, I do, perforce.” 

«“ And without any of those cozening double-mean- 
ing reservations for which thy brotherhood have be- 
come so famous ?” 

“So thou wilt spare my life, I promise,” said the 
elder. 

“ Why, then, I think I will spare thee, not for any 
love of thee, but because I hate the blood of all thy 
race, so much that I would not even let it out when I 
can avoid it. But give me thy sword,” he said, as he 
loosened the sword-belt of the elder, and handed the 
weapon to Sir Edward ; “ and I think, too,” he added, 
“I will have thee change clothes with me.” 

He loosed his grasp a little, and helped the Round- 
head to rise, but still kept his pistol near enough to 
make an impression on him. 

“ Now, then,” he said, “ unfrock, and speedily! <It 
is a naughty night to swim in,’ but thou must strip. 
Be quick, Ananias; thou wert never before honoured 
with such a valet de chambre. Come, thy cloak and 
band, and the rest of the sheep’s clothing in which 
thou dost ensconce thy wolf’s body. Come quickly!” 
and he added a blow with the flat side of his sword, 
to quicken the tardy operations of the elder, who, with 
many wry faces and great reluctance, did his bidding. 

Sir William then transferrred his pistol to Sir Ed- 
ward, with a particular request that, if the Puritan 
evinced the least symptoms of treachery or refractori- 
ness, he would be so obliging as to shoot him through 
the head without hesitation or ceremony. 

Sir Edward promised; and the knight stripped off 
his own uniform with great despatch, making Ananias 
put it on, while he assumed his garb. 

When the exchange was completed, Sir William 
pinioned Ananias’s arms, and helped him upon his 
horse; afier which he tied his legs very effectually 
_ beneath the animal's belly. 

He then went to the road side, and cutting up a 
stout thistle, he carefully tied it under the tail of the 
elder’s steed. 

“ There!” he said, “ Ananias; as I have prevented 
thee from smiting thy charger’s sides with thy spurs, 
I have provided for thy rapid journey by putting a 
goad to his tail ; and, as the beast looks to have mettle, 
I warrant that he will not shortly slacken his pace.” 

As he finished speaking, he gave the horse a smart 
blow, at which he set off in a gallop ; and the incessant 
motion of the thistle, which at every bound struck 
against his flanks, soon increased his pace, to the terror 


of Ananias, who went off like Mazeppa on his wild 
horse. 
“ Away! away! and on they dash— 
Torrents less rapid and less rash.” 


The elder’s journey was not very long: the horse, 
maddened by the constant stinging in his rear, kept on 
with unabated speed until he reached a vidette of the 
parliamentary army, placed about ten miles short of 
York. The horse, attracted by the light of the sol- 
dier’s fire, bounded towards it: the guards, seeing a 
man in the royal uniform riding up to them, betook 
themselves to their arms; and, before Ananias, who 
was breathless with fright, could make himself under- 
stood, he was shot through the head by a particular 
friend and townsman of his own, Tribulation Holdfast, 
who had quitted his trade of a cobbler to become @ 
corporal in Cromwell's regiment. Ananias and he 
had been companions in wickedness from their boy- 
hood upward, and had both taken to the thriving trade 
of hypocrisy just at that time when every body whe 
knew them predicted that the gallows must be their 
inevitable fate. They had both been poachers and 
deer-stealers: Tribulation had a habit of squinting, 
and was always reckoned a crack shot by night, or at 
other improper and unseasonable times; but his skill 
was never advantageous to the rest of the world, ex- 
cepting on this occasion. When he examined, by the 
fire-light, the face of his prey, he was astonished to 
find his old friend Ananias, and still more so to see 
him bound hand and foot, and in the uniform of the 
Marquis of Newcastle’s regiment He was, however, 
sure that there was a mistake in some quarter or other; 
and, to put an end to any needless inquiries, which 
might turn out unpleasantly for himself, he, with the 
assistance of his comrades, dug a hasty grave, in whick 
the carcass and the memory of Ananias Fats were 
buried together. 

Sir William D’Avenant knew nothing—and, if he 
had, he would have cared as littlk—about the rogue 
he had thus sent headlong to meet his fate. Sir Ed- 
ward—who, faint and exhausted as he was, had not 
been able to refrain from laughter at the manner in 
which D’Avenant had stripped the Puritan, and then 
dismissed him—now asked his friend what he pur- 
posed doing? 

“T do intend, with your honour’s permission,” he 
replied, “ to present myself at Calverley Hall, in the 
venerable character of Ananias Fats. It would be 
something dangerous, as well to the good ladies there 
as to our own insignificant throats, to appear in our 
proper persons at this juncture: I propose, therefore, 
to go first, and sound the place; after which I will 
return to you, and effect your entry. Do you approve 
of this?” 

“ Do as you will—your ingenuity and discretion are 
the best qualities in the world to rely upon in danger; 
and, just now, I am really so much exhausted that I 
am wholly incapable of any exertion.” 

“No matter, gentle cavalier; I will personate this 
zealous brother so to the life, that, if you could see 
me, you would be fain to cry out, with Falstaff’s host- 
ess,‘O rare! he doth it as like one of these harlotry 
players as I ever see.’”” 

“I believe,” he continued, as they rode onwards, 
“that I was born under an acting planet: the theatre 
seems to be my destiny; and, unless these pestilent 
Puritans should succeed in rooting out, as they threaten 
to do, the drama from this nation, I believe I shall 
take up with poetry, and the stage at last. All this 
comes of having a dramatist for my godfather: if any 
other than gentle Will Shakspeare had held me over 
the font, I might have escaped so beggarly a lot; but, 
hang Care! I would not exchange such a sponsor for 
a better—even if the werld ever saw a better, which 





I doubt 
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They now approached Calverley Hall, and, by Sir 
Edward's directions, rode through the park to a small 
summer-house, which stood at the end of the garden. 
Here the poet assisted his friend to alight; and, having 
bestowed him safely upon a couch, he turned his horse 
into the carriage road, and trotted up at a smart pace 
to the great entrance. After rapping for some time 
with the butt-end of his pistol at the door, he heard 
steps proceeding along the spacious hall; and soon 
afterwards a small wicket in the door was opened, 
and he saw the white head of old Gervase, the butler, 
peeping through it. 

“ How now? who knocks here at this time o’night?” 
was asked frum within. 

“ Verily, one of the brethren, who seeketh to com- 
mune with the Lady Vavasonr,” replied the knight, in 
the tone of the character he had assumed. 

“Then, my brother, you must come to-morrow,” re- 
plied the servant, with an ill-tempered scorn, which 
raised him highly in Sir William’s opinion. “ My lady 
sees neither brother nor sister to-night.” 

“ Man, thou art uncivil,” said Sir William; “I have 
General Fairfax’s commission to enter this dwelling.” 

“ This is not General Fairfax’s house, but my mas- 
ter’s Sir Edward Vavasour; and, unless you have his 
commission, you enter not here.” A good deal ot 
grumbling about “ crop-eared canting thieves” follow- 
ed, which was not quite distinct. 

“ Do you then resist? and must I use force ?” 

“ You must do just as you like, only I tell you that I 
have a firelock here; and Ralph, the gardener, has 
gotten another, which he'll fire from the other side of 
the house when he hears mine; and, this pitch dark 
night, we can neither of us tell one o’ the brethren, 
as you call yourself, from a housebreaker; so, unless 
thy hide be bullet-proof, ware making any disturbance 
here.” 

Sir William heard the old fellow winding up the 
lock of his piece ; and, when he had finished, the iron- 
shod butt of it rung upon the stone floor of the hall. 


He began to think that his masquerading mighs turn | 


out seriously, so he alighted and approached the door. 

“ Gervase,” he said, in a lower tone, and in his na- 
tural way of speaking, “ if you love your master, open 
instantly. I am alone, you have naught to fear.” 

“ Body o’ me, though,” cried the old butler, to whom 
the voice was familiar, “that cannot be one of the 
brethren! Let us look at thy face, man; and he held 
his candle up to the wicket. : 

“ Lord love your honour, I know you by your nose,” 
cried Gervase, as he hastened to undo the heavy fas- 
tenings of the door, and te admit Sir William. 

In a few words the knight explained to him the 
necessity there was for keeping Sir Edward's arrival 


secret, lest, as he feared, after the defeat at Marston, | 
the whole country siould fall into the hands of the | 


parliamentarians, and in that case his life would be 


hardly gafe. For this purpose he told the butler that | 
he intended to keep up the character of the Puritan | 


whose clothes he wore ; and that with the exception 
of himself and the ladies, he wished no one in the 
house to know him but as Brother Ananias Fats. He 
then bade him accompany him to the little pavilion, 
whence they carried Sir Edward into the house unper- 
ceived, most of the servants being at this time in bed. 
Sir William, after having seen Hamlet safely stabled, 
desired to be announced to the ladies. 

Their anxiety to know the result of a battle, in 
which Sir Edward was certain to be engaged, had 
prevented them from retiring to rest; and, although it 
was now near midnight, and of course long past the 
hour at which even ladies of quality in those times 
sought their pillows, the Ladies Vavasour were still 
up. The dowager lady was employed in working at 
a tapestry frame, in which she was assisted by a pretty 
black-eyed girl, an attendant, somewhat above the 
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degree of a servant. The Lady Margaret had been 
reading aloud the Countess of Pembroke’s “ Arcadia,” 
and was just arriving at the termination of the tragic 
| story of Argalus and Parthenia. 
The progress towards a perfection of style, which 
| our language has made since the period when this 
| delightful romance was written, prevents us in a great 
measure from relishing the quaintness of its expressions ; 
but, in spite of this disadvantage, it would be impossi- 
| ble to deny to it as a whole, and to this episode in 
particular, the possession of very powerful pathos. 
The Lady Vavasour had read the account of the 
death of Argalus, and the sequel, showing how the 
poor heart-stricken Parthenia, carried by her grief 
beyond the bounds of reason and the customs of her 
sex, had put on the armour of a warrior, and, calling 
| herself the Knight of the Tomb, defied, in this disguise, 
| the gallant Amphialus, by whose hand her lover had 
| fallen. Her taunts and insults provoked Amphialus, 
who would willingly have spared her, to inflict a 
| mortal wound upon her neck; when, upon alighting 
| tosee the face of his unknown discourteous antagonist, 
he discovered, to his grief and horror, that she was a 


woman. 

“ The head-piece was no sooner off, but that there 
fell about the shoulders of the overcome knight the 
treasure of faire golden haire, which, with the face 
soone known by the badge of excellency), witnessed 
that it was Parthenia, the unfortunately vertuous wife 
of Argalus; her beauty then, even in despight of the 
| passed sorrow or coming death, assuring all beholders 
| that it was nothing short of perfection. For her ex- 
ceeding faire eyes having, with continuall weeping, 
gotten a little redness about them ; her roundy sweetly- 
| swelling lips a little trembling, as though they kisst 
their neighbour Death; in her cheeks the whitenesse, 
striving by little and little to get upon the rosinesse of 
them; her neck (a neck, indeed, of alabaster) display- 
ing the wound, which, with most dainty bloud, labour- 
ed to drown its own beauties; so, as here was a river 
| of purest red, there an iland of perfittest white, each 
giving lustre to the other, with the sweet countenance 
God knows) full of an unaffected languishing. Though 
these things to a grossly conceiving sense might seem 
disgracious, yet, indeed, were they but apparelling 
beauty in a new fashion, which (all looking upon 
through the spectacles of pity) did even increase the 
lines of her natural fairnesse; so as Amphialus was 
astunished with grief, compassion, and shame, detesting 
his fortune, that made him unfortunate in victory.” 

This tale had excited abundance of tears from the 
two ladies, whose anxiety for Sir Edward's fate made 
| them full of sympathy for the fabled woes of the per- 
sonages of the romance; while the black-eyed Doro- 
thy—whose heart had yet experienced so few sorrows 
of its own, that her tears were always ready to start 
for those of others, either real or imaginary—wept 
until she could hardly see her needle. 

This melancholy party was disturbed by the en- 
| trance of Gervase, who announced Master Ananias 
| Fats, to the astonishment and displeasure of the ladies. 
They could not conceive what had induced the butler 
to depart from the ceremonious respect with which he 
| usually approached them, and more particularly in 
favour of a man bearing such a name. 

There was, however, no time to chide, for Ananias 
entered close upon Gervase’s heel, and, with the in- 
solent awkwardness which distinguished the Puritans 
of the time, he advanced towards the old lady, keeping 
his hat on, and saluting her in no other way than with 
a long drawling sigh, partaking somewhat of the mixed 
nature of a groan and a snuffle. 

The old lady drew herself up with all the dignity 
she could command; and, if looks had the power # 
slay, hers would have pierced the pseudo Ananias 
through and through. 
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Sir William, however, looked at her without chang- 
ing the affected gravity of his countenance. “ Sister,” 
he said, “ if thou art she whom men call the Lady Va- 
vasour, I would speak with thee.” 

“T am the dowager Lady Vavasour.” 

“Hum! Dismiss the maiden.” 

“T can have no conversation with thee which she 
as well as all the rest of my household may not hear.” 

“ Sister, be not obstinate ;—again I say unto thee, 
dismiss the maiden.” 

“T have no other reply to make to your insolence, 
but to request you will speedily do your errand, (un- 
welcome, whatever it may be,) and that you relieve 
me from this intrusion.” 

“ Sister, thou art—a woman.” He added, in a lower 
tone, “ Id faut qu'elle nous quitte; les nouvelles dont je 
suis charges ne sont que pour vous et Madame.” 

The old lady was more astonished than ever at 
hearing the Puritan speak in French. She saw imme- 
diately that there must be some mystery ; and now she 


could account for the abruptness of the entrance of 


Gervase, who, she did not doubt, was acquainted with 
it. 
eyes were rolling about in utter astonishment, to retire. 

As soon as the girl was gone, Sir William untied 
the string of his high-crowned hat, and, his hair falling 
about his shoulders, he appeared in his own shape— 
that of an old and valued acquaintance. He related 
the fatal event of the fight at Marston ; the destruction 
of the Marquis of Newcastle’s regiments; the ill fortune 
of Sir Edward; and shortly touched upon the man- 
ner of his escape. This recital, short as it was, was 
interrupted by the anxious inquiries of the tender and 
affectionate Lady Margaret, who, when she learnt that 
her husband was in the house, insisted on being led 
to him instantly. Sir William moderated her impa- 
tience as well as he could; he assured her that Sir 
Edward was in no danger, although his wounds would 
render him incapable of any exertion for several days 
to come ; but that which had the most weight with her 
‘was his representation of the peril to which her hus- 
band’s life might be exposed if it should be known 
that he was at Calverley. A council was held as to 
the best place of lodging the wounded baronet at once 
safely and commodiously. It was soon decided that 
he should occupy two small chambers which formed 
part of a suite of rooms, and from which a secret stair- 
case led into a little pavilion in the garden: this stair- 
case was seldom opened, and known only to the old 
servants ; and the entrance to the rooms with which it 
was connected, being in the wainscot, might be easily 
concealed by a couch, or any other piece of furniture. 
The preparations were soon made, and before morning 
Sir Edward was safely installed in his new quarters, 
and under the care of his fond wife and mother. Here 
he lived for nearly a month: he was able to take ex- 
ercise at night in the grounds and in the adjoining 
wood, and the days were passed in the most agreeable 
manner. His wounds, which their numbers alone 
rendered formidable, were nearly well; and he now 
began to think what steps should be taken for the 
future. To stay in England seemed useless to the 
king’s cause, and dangerous not only to himself, but to 
those who were far dearer to him than himself. The 
example the Marquis of Newcastle had set him of 
quitting the kingdom, which, if he had been alone, he 
would not have followed, now seemed the best course 
for him to pursue, and to this the persuasions of his 
mother and his wife also strongly inclined him. The 
dissensions, and, as it sometimes appeared to him, the 
devoted follies of the royal party, were hardly less 
disgusting than the falsehood and villany of the parlia- 
ment. At length he resolved to adopt this measure. 
The news of his death had long been received at Cal- 
verley, and was universally believed by all but those 
who were in the secret. The servants had been all 








She therefore told Dorothy, whose large black | 





put into mourning, and preparations made for the de- 
parture of the ladies and the children to France. Per- 
mission was obtained without much difficulty, because 
the prospect of so fat a sequestration as the estate at 
Calverley was too enticing to permit the members of 
the councii to throw any obstacle in the way of it. 

Sir William D’Avenant liked so well the character 
of the Puritan that he continued to keep it up, and he 
had even the audacity to travel to Hull under the 
name of Fats, notwithstanding the possibility which he 
believed might exist of his meeting the real owner of 
that dignified appellation. Our readers know that such 
a possibility was, to say the least, a very remote one; 
but Sir William, who was not so sure of that fact, had 
resolved, in case he should meet him, to outface the 
brother; and he did not doubt that, after a whole fort- 
night's practice, he should be enabled to beat him, 
even at his own weapons. 

He went to Hull for the purpose of engaging a 
vessel to carry the Lady Vavasour and her household 
to France, and had the good fortune to light upon an 
honest fellow, who commanded a smuggling lugger, 
and who hated the parliament so much that it was 
with difficulty D'Avenant could get him to treat with 
a person of his appearance. Having, however, invited 
him to the inn at which he lodged, he made so favour- 
able an impression upon the skipper as to overcome 
all his scruples, although he did it at the expense of a 
headache, the consequence of keeping the seaman in 
countenance while he discussed a huge can of a com- 
position, that he called rumbo, and which he mixed 
with his own hand. By the time they were at the 
bottom of their beverage, the skipper, drunk as he was, 
was satisfied that D’Avenant was no more a Puritan 
than himself, and he promised to hold himself ready 
for sea as soon as he should receive orders. Gamblers 
and smugglers and thieves are all honourable men, 
and scrupulously observant of their promises when it 
suits their interest to be so: of such men it may be 
truly said, that their words are better than their bonds; 
and as, in this instance, Master Roger Blurt could get 
nothing by breaking his eagagement, he stood to it like 
a stout fellow. 

Upon Sir William’s return to Calverley the prepa- 
rations for the removal were set about with the great- 
est diligence ; and, in the course of a very few days, 
the chief part of what was intended to be taken away 
was carried down to Hull. The other arrangements 
were also completed, and it was settled that at the 
close of the day the ladies should depart in a carriage, 
under the escort of old Gervase and another servant, 
and accompanied by Brother Ananias, who had con- 
descendingly promised to see them embark. 

A livery suit had been provided for Sir Edward 
exactly like that of the servant who was to attend the 
carriage with Gervase; and it had been settled that 
he should make the first part of the journey in the 
carriage, and that the party should not set out until 
late in the day, in order to shun observation. They 
were to cross the bridge at the end of Calverley Wood, 
and then to take a road by which they should avoid 
the town of Leeds, where the greatest, or rather the 
only, danger awaited them. After travelling all night, 
the servant, a trusty lad, the son of one of Sir Edward’s 
tenants, was to be dismissed, and the baronet to take 
his character and his place. Relays had been provided 
on the road, and the whole journey was to be made 
without stopping any longer than might be wholly 
unavoidable. 

No plan could have been more cleverly arranged ; 
but it is the fate of all human plans to be subject to 
accidents, which traverse and baffle them. As poor 
Burns sung, 


“The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-glee ;” 
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and those of the junto at Calverley were not exempt 
from this common lot. 

On the day fixed for the departure they were sitting 
after dinner, and the conversation had taken a melan- 
choly tone, which was probably occasioned by their 
being about to quit a spot around which all their best 
affections were entwined: the prospect, too, of going 
to another and a foreign country, perhaps for ever, 
under all the disadvantages of exile, and exposed to 
innumerable privations so hard to bear by persons who 
had, until this time, lived in almost unlimited opulence, 
was not very cheering. If it had not been for the 
charm (oftentimes deceitful, but, even at the worst, still 
a charm) which Hope throws about the human heart 
in its saddest moods, the sorrow of the inmates of Cal- 
verley would have been greater; but they thought of 
their return, and this mitigated their regret at being 
compelled to depart. 

Sir William D’Avenant, whose cheerfulness and 
vivacity were never to be subdued, drew a glowing 
picture of the delight. with which they would greet 
Calverley when a short residence abroad had made 
them duly appreciate its beauties, which he said they 
were far from doing at present—Then he talked of 
France, whither they were going; he described the 
gaiety and brilliancy of the French court, until he even 
made the gentle Lady Margaret think it might be as 
well to see it. He spoke to the old lady of the stately 
dignity and decorous etiquette which prevailed there— 
of the respect with which the aristocracy was treated 
by the people—until she believed that, if she could 
come back when she liked, she should have pleasure 
in visiting again a country which she had not seen 
since her childhood, and which was the native land of 
her ancestors. He praised the chivalrous and gallant 
spirit of the youth of France, and talked of the superior 
refinement and grace which pervaded the higher orders 
of the nation, until the baronet was persuaded that it 
was better to live in France, until quiet should be 
restored to England, than .to stay losing his time and 
his labour in fighting the Roundheads. Sir William 
had even made Dorothy, who was sitting in a bay 
window, think that there was nothing so dreadful in 
going to France, when Gervase entered with a look of 
considerable alarm, and put an end to his harangue. 

“ Away, away, your honour, to your hiding-place! 
Here's a troop of the cursed Club-men coming up the 
avenue, and God knows what may be their purpose.” 

In a moment the baronet retired to his chamber ; 
the entrance was carefully closed, and the party had 
resumed their places, when the leader of the party, 
whom Gervase had descried, entered the room in which 
they were sitting. 

This man was well known to the Lady Vavasour, 
and to all the household. He was by trade a miller, 
and lived at a short distance from Leeds. In his 
youth he had been one of the most troublesome black- 
guards that the county could produce ; the terror of the 
quiet people of his own rank, and universally hated. 
He had been often whipped and imprisoned, and ence 
narrowly escaped hanging; for which good luck he 
was indebted to the late Sir Ralph, who took pity of 
his tender years. Having reached the age of forty, he 
on a sudden became marvellously pious, and, by a 
consequence then quite in the usual course, he also 
became a resolute rebel. The habits of his former 
life, perhaps, led him to join the Club-men rather than 
the regularly organized forces of the Parliament. They 
had more of a buccaneering commission ; and, unless 
they were belied, they did not care which side they 
plundered, so that they did but plunder. 

The qualifications of Sampson Ryder could not be 
overlooked in such a society; he soon procured a 
command, and was the dread of the whole county. 
The inhabitants of Calverley had long expected to 
suffer from his attacks; but he had kept aloof from 


them in a very singular manner, and had, on all occa- 
sions, shown an inclination to be as civil as the bru- 
tality of his nature would ellow of. Rascal as he was, 
he could not but remember that the late Sir Ralph’s 
intercession alone had saved him from the gallows: the 
old baronet had, besides, been a kind and considerate 
landlord to Sampson and his father, and he could not 
quite bring his mind to the commission of any outrage 
on the Calverley family. His coming on the present 
occasion was not of his own choice, but in consequence 
of an order from Fairfax, who had sent him to see the 
house cleared, and had given him, besides, particular 
directions to take care that no persons should accom- 
pany the ladies but such as had already received 
permission. This injunction was rather the result of 
that jealous policy which the general always pursued, 
than of any suspicion that the suite of the Calverley 
family would contain any of the royalist fugitives; and 
of the existence of Sir Edward he had not the most 
distant notion. Ryder had also been directed to leave 
a guard at the hall, and to place the rest of his men 
at a barrier called Bradford Gate, about a quarter of a 
mile from the side of the bridge nearest to Calverley. 
This barrier had been strengthened in order to prevent 
any hostile approach, of which Fairfax said he had 
received some intimation. 

Sampson Ryder, upon his entrance, made a bow, in 
which his mingled arrogance and awkwardness were 
displayed in a very amusing manner. He then ad- 
vanced to the old lady, and, with an air which partook 
of trembling as well as swaggering, he told her that 
part of his errand which related to her own departure. 
The good old lady made no reply; but, thinking that 
at this critical moment the example of those Catholies 
who offer a candle to a certain black gentleman, not 
enrolled among the saints of the calendar, might be 
advantageously followed, she ordered refreshments to 
be provided for Master Ryder, and withdrew, leaving 
him in the hands of the Reverend Ananias Fats. 

The supposed Puritan immediately began to engage 
the leader of the Club-men in conversation, for the 
purpose as well of gaining time as to enable him to 
find out the character of the man, in order to turn it 
to some account. The latter was, however, no such 
easy matter; he found that his companion was as 
stupid and as hard-headed a ruffian as ever was 
employed to do mischief: he listened to the canting 
harangue with which Sir William, in his assumed 
character, regaled him, but neither seemed to under- 
stand nor to care for it, busying himself in the mean 
time with long and frequent draughts out of a black- 
jack well filled with ale, and cutting enormous slices 
from a piece of cold beef which stood beside it. He, 
however, found leisure in the mean time to explain to 
the supposed elder, at greater length than he had 
communicated to the lady, the exact tenor of his order 
from Fairfax. 

Sir William was greatly perplexed at this untoward 
event, which, as it seemed, must necessarily overturn 
all the plans they had formed for Sir Edward’s escape, 
and would even place him in great danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The time was fast ap 
proaching at which the departure of the ladies and 
their suite was to take place; and the person of Sir 
Edward was so well known to Ryder, and perhaps to 
many of his troop, that it would be madness to think 
that any such disguise as they were furnished with 
could effectually conceal him. There was not a mo 
ment to lose, and Sir William was absolutely at his 
wits’ end for a scheme to rescue his friend from the 
perilous plight in which he was now placed. 

He quitted the room for the purpose of holding 8 
short council with the ladies, when, as he crossed the 

e, he met Dorothy, the waiting-maid. 
“What shall we do, sir?” cried the poor girl, who 





had been weeping heartily, for she thought that her 
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fMmaster’s discovery was certain : “ it will be impossible 
to deceive that brute Ryder and his wicked compa- 
nions. I wish, with all my heart, that one of the 

he is so much afraid of, would carry him away.” 

“ What ghosts? Dorothy,” asked Sir William. 

“Oh, sir, he believes in all manner of ghosts, and is 
as much afraid of them as a little child at a nursery 
tale.” 

“Is he, indeed?” exclaimed Sir William, who saw 
through this hint an assailable point in the Club-man, 
on which he thought he might make a successful at- 
tack. “You are quite sure of this, Dorothy ?” 

“ Quite sure, your honour; why he believes that 
Calverley wood is haunted by Sir Roger’s ghost to this 
day.” 

“That is the only respectable part of his character 
that I have been able to discover,” replied Sir William, 
as he hastened back to the room in which he had lefi 
the Roundhead. 

He again attempted to engage the miller in conver- 
sation; and, thanks to the ale which the latter had 
drunk, he did so with a little better success. 

“ Brother,” said Sir William, with a deep groan, 
and at the same moment turning up his eyes until 
nothing but the white ef them was to be seen—* bro- 
ther, we live in dreadful times! Not only does the 
wickedness of man vex the righteous of the land, but 
the great enemy himself roams about unchained among 
us!” 

At the moment when Sir William had began to 
speak, Ryder had stuck a large piece of bread, wedge- 
shaped, and weighing a quarter of a pound, into his 
enormous mouth ; and, such was the impression made 
upon him by the knight’s speech, that he sate with his 


mouth and eyes wide open, and the bread fixed as if 


it was never to move again. Sir William saw he had 
made a hit, and went on. 

“ Yea, my brother, the devil himself is come amongst 
us, and roars and roams about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

“ The Lord preserve us!” ejaculated Ryder, as soon 
as he had extricated the crust from his ponderous jaws, 
“dost mean that th’ oud one himself is on earth ?” 

“ As surely he is, my brother, as that thou and I are 
sinners—and, what is more, he has become a cavalier, 
and has taken the king’s side.” 

“Why, how do’st know, man?” cried Ryder, who 
trembled in every joint. 

“ Has not the news reached thee, then?” asked Sir 
William, affecting some surprise: “ hast thou not heard 
of this malignant enemy, whom men call Prince Ru- 
pert?” 

“ No, only that he’s a Jarman prince without land 
or money, and that he comes here to fight for so much 
of ours as ever he can get.” 

“He is the devil’s prime agent, and works by the 
assistance of hell, to the discomfort of the saints.” 

“Oh Lord!” exclaimed the Club-man, 

“ Did you ever see him?” asked the knight. 

“Yes,” replied Ryder. 

“Well, and did you not think he looked as if he 
dealt with the devil ?” 

“T think he has a wild kind of outlandish look.” 

“ The fires of hell burn in his eyes; 
quarters reading at night without a candle. And did 
you ever see the great black dog which constantl; 
goes about with him?” 

“ Oh yes, often; and once tried to shoot it.” 

“ But could not?” 

Ryder shook his head. 

“ No wonder, for that black dog is the devil incar- 
nate—the foul fiend himself.* Have you heard what 
he did at Marston Moor?” 











he sits in his | 
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about twelve miles off. 





“No.” 

“Why, the prince was unhorsed, and lying in the 
midst of a band of our soldiers, who, if he were not 
really a fiend, would soon have made an end of him; 
when suddenly this black dog burst in among them, 
and, taking the prince up in his mouth, threw him, as 
easily as a fox would throw a turkey, across his back, 
and carried him off. The soldiers of Cromwell’s troop 
say they struck at the dog repeatedly, but their swords 
either fell short, or sounded upon his black hide like 
hammers upon an anvil, and made as little impression. 
He carried his burden off safely ; and, in less than five 
minutes, the prince was mounted again, and renewed 
the charge.” 

“Oh Lord, oh Lord!” cried Ryder, as he wiped 
away the large drops which terror had wrung from his 
forehead, “ what is to become of the holy cause if our 
enemies have the aid of Satan? I fear no man alive, 
be he prince or Jarman, or cavalier, or what not; but 
I can’t fight Old Scratch.” 

“Trust to thy own righteous acts, and the prayers 
of the saints.” 

“ Pray for me then, holy sir, for I had rather trust 
to thy prayers than my own righteousness; of which, 
sinner as I am, it becomes me not to speak.” 

For once in his life Sampson Ryder told the truth. 
Sir William saw that he had gained a certain ascen- 
dancy over him, which he believed would be quite 
enough for his purpose. His chief object now was to 
prevent the departure of the miller before night-fall, 
when he trusted that he should be able, by some means 
or other, te secure Sir Edward’s passage through the 
barrier, which was guarded by Ryder’s men. He, 
therefore, continued to invent a thousand other lies, all 
as frightful as that of Prince Rupert and his black 
dog, and all concerning the devil in person, until he 
found he had the miller completely in his hands. 

The day had now nearly closed in, and Ryder was 
impatient to depart, telling his reverend friend plainly 
that he did not like to ride through Calverley wood 
after dark if he could avoid it. 

“ But in my company,” said the supposed Ananias, 
“what can you have to fear? I defy the evil one 
and all his legions: trust on me, my son, and fear 
nothing.” 

Ryder, as may be guessed, was as credulous and 
superstitious on this point as he was fierce and unas- 
sailable on any other; and he acquiesced in all that 
Brother Fats suggested. Sir William was not a man 
to lose any of the advantages which were thus pre- 
sented to him, and he found little difficulty in inducing 
the Club-man to stay. He left him for a short time 
while he went to Lady Vavasour, and informed her of 
the plan he meant to pursue. He enjoined her, in the 
first place, to commence the preparations for her de- 
parture, without manifesting the least concern to the 
people about the house. He promised that he would 
do all in his power to ensure the escape of Sir Edward; 
and he had already done so much that she could not 
doubt his zeal or ability. He begged her, besides, to 
pursue her journey without stopping, to the first stage, 
which had been previously fixed upon, and which was 
This being arranged, he went 
into the chamber of Sir Edward, to whom he explain- 
ed all that he had gathered from the Club-man. 

“There is nothing,” he said, “ to be done with this 
ruffian but by frightening him ; I advise you, therefore, 
to steal out by the garden-gate, and make the best of 


and amusing things, the following ;—“ I have heard it 
said that in England the people used to take my late 
uncle Rupert for a sorcerer, and his large black dog 
for the devil; for this reason, when he joined the army, 
and attacked the enemy, whole regiments fled before him.” 


* in the old Duchess of Orleans’ “ Memoirs of the | The latter fact is perhaps the most questionable part 
weer” she has, among a thousand other very odd | of the story. 
H 
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your way to the wood. We must needs pass through 
jt in our way from this place. I will contrive so that 
Ryder shall be my compagnon de voyage, and shall 
have much mistook my man if I do not make him aid 
our project in some way or other. I mean to frighten 
him with the old story about Sir Roger de Calverley ; 
do you take care to be near the road, and contrive by 
some signal to let me know you are within hearing ; 
you must then keep very close to us: you will know 
the miller by his white coat; he rides a very stout 
gelding, which can carry two for a few miles as well 
as need be. When I shall say ‘Loup on,’ for the 
third time, you must jump up behind the miller, and 
spur his horse as hard as you can, while you gripe him 
tightly. If the worst comes to the worst, and the 
villain should not be so much frightened as I reckon 
upon, you must put a stop to his resistance by killing 
him ; but, as the county is full of his friends, this would, 
at all events, be dangerous, and I hope will not be 
necessary. If, however, it should, you must do any 
thing but shoot him, for that will make a noise, and 
ruin all. Now God be with you!” he said, squeezing 
his friend’s hand: “away to the garden-gate; keep 
near the path in the wood; and remember, the third 
time that I shall say ‘Loup on,’ you must be en 
croupe.”’ 

Sir William then returned to his companion, whom 
he found recovered from his panic, and giving direc- 
tions to his men. Five of them Ryder ordered to re- 
main at Calverley Hall, to take charge of and keep 
the place ; the others he dismissed to return and take 
up their posts in the house near the barrier by the 
bridge, throngh which they were to suffer no persons, 
whether friend or foe, to go over after he, Ryder, and 
the reverend elder, Ananias Fats, should have passed. 
“ And, hark ye,” said he to his lieutenant, “ let none 
of the men get drunk ;—and don't stop me to ask the 
watchword as I pass: 'zounds, they ought to know my 
coat if the night were as dark as Christmas. Let me 
and the reverend brother pass; you can make no mis- 
take with his black and my white coat; and, if the 
parliament itself should come, let no one else pass 
Bradford Gate until daylight.” 

The fellow made an ugly bow, by which he meant 
to express that he understood, and should obey, his 
commander's bidding; and then mounting, he got his 
company into such order as they were capable of, and 
set off at a quick pace towards the gate alluded to. 
The carriage was soon afterwards brought round to 
the hall-door, and every thing was ready for departure. 
The two ladies bade farewell to the ancient building 
in which they had both enjoyed so much happiness, 
and with abundance of tears, which were rather shed 
for the peril in which they knew Sir Edward to stand, 
than because they were about to quit Calverley, they 
began their journey. 

Ryder would now have set off also ; but the worthy 
and reverend elder, drawing him back by the arm into 
the hall in which they had before been sitting, told 
him he had a word or two for his private ear. When 
they entered he pointed to a seat; and, taking one 
himself, “ My brother,” he said, “these benighted 
sinners, dark as they are in the ways of their own 
conceit, have nevertheless certain worldly knowledge, 
which the truly righteous—such as thou and I, bro- 
ther—need not disdain to profit by. During my sojourn 
here I have discovered that within these walls there 
isa small parcel of a curious and ancient wine; a 
wine indeed so ancient that it ought not to tarry longer 
without drinking, and it can never be better drunk 
than at the present moment.” 

Ryder was afraid of spirits—but not of wine; he 
had already drunk enough to give him an inclination 
for drinking more, and he needed little pressing to fall 
into the proposition. The reverend Ananias went to 
a cupboard in the hall, and produced from its recesses 





two cobwebbed long-necked flasks, the tops of which 
were covered with that faded green wax which is a 
thousand times more delightful to the eye of a real 
connoisseur than the erugo that covers the rarest coins 
of antiquarian treasure. 

The Club-man, although he had never seen such 
things before, had an instinctive veneration for bottles 
like these; and “ the divinity that stirred within them” 
exercised its influence even over so insensible a clod 
as he was. The seeming Ananias produced a cork- 
screw, with which he released the cork from its im- 
prisonment of many years; and the wine, as if rejoic- 
ing at its freedom, emitted a perfume to which wild 
flowers and spring mornings are only secondary in the 
scale of deliciousness. 

Sampson Ryder snuffed up with eagerness and de- 
light the rich and unwonted scent which now reached 
his olfactory nerves. He already enjoyed it in anti- 
cipation; but, when Ananias poured out a bumper of 
the sparkling liquor, the miller seized it, and, swallow- 
ing it at long gulps, his delight knew no bounds: he 
swore it was the only liquor that a freeman and a sol- 
dier ought to drink, and declared he was willing to 
fight up to his knees in the blood of cavaliers for such 
a beverage. Sir William encouraged this temper; 
and, by the fascinations of his conversation, which he 
possessed the rare and valuable faculty of adapting to 
the characters of various persons, he kept Ryder talk- 
ing and drinking with him until the night had com- 
pletely set in, and the Club-man, though not absolutely 
drunk, was reasonably stupid. 

Brother Ananias now pretended to be in a great 
hurry to depart, and threw out some obscure hints of 
having been directed by high authority to watch the 
Calverley family to the coast, by which insinuations 
he increased his own importance in the mind of his 
besotted companion, and effectually aveided suspicion. 
The horses were ordered ; and the travellers mounting, 
Ryder upon his own gelding, and Ananias upon a stout 
hackney belonging to Sir Edward, they manfully took 
the road. 

As soon as they were at a short distance from the 
hall, the false Puritan began to lead the discourse to- 
wards the subject of supernatural appearances. This 
was much to the vexation and discomfort of Sampson, 
who did not, however, like to show his terror, or to 
affront the worthy gentleman who had introduced him 
to a sample of such Burgundy as had induced him to 
form the pious resolve of returning on the following 
day to Calverley, for the purpose of appropriating to 
himself all that he could find in the cellars.* 

Sir William went on, therefore, unchecked in his 
stories about ghosts and devils, and brought the dis- 
course, by an easy transition, from goblins in general 
to that which was universally believed to haunt Cal- 
verley wood. “You know, of course,” he said to his 
companion “ the history of Sir Roger de Calverley ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Ryder, eagerly, in the hope that 
his acquiescence might have the effect of diverting the 
conversation from this topic. 

Sir William looked narrowly around him, for they 
had now arrived at the thickest part of the wood 
through which their path lay. He perceived a figure 
behind him, which he immediately guessed to be that 
of Sir Edward: he waved his hand, unseen by his 
companion, and saw that his signal was returned ; satis 
fied on this point, he resumed the subject of the ghost. 


* We must state here, for the satisfaction of our 
readers, that when, at a subsequent period, he did 
venture upon this design, he was miserably thwarted; 
for all the doors of the choicest cellars had been 9 
carefully bricked up, that, not being in possession 
the private marks, by which alone they could be dit 
covered, he was unable to find them, and the wine 
remained safe in its hiding-place. 
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“Then,” he said, “ if you know the history of Sir 
Roger de Calverley, you know all about Loup on.” 

“ No, I don’t,” said Ryder, whose curiosity was as 
great as his superstition. 

“No!” exclaimed Ananias in seeming surprise: 
‘ then I must tell you that Sir Roger de Calverley was, 
as you are aware, some centuries ago, the possessor of 
this estate. He was a brave and generous man; had 
served gallantly in the wars abroad ; and lived after- 
wards on his patrimony, as an English knight should do, 
making himself and his tenantry happy and contented. 
He was married to a lady who was as beautiful and good, 
as he was brave and honest; and for some years they 
lived in uninterrupted felicity. They had three chil- 
dren, who added to their happiness ; and, if experience 
did not daily show us that it is the lot of mortality to 
have bitterness mingled in their sweetest draughts, it 
should have seemed that this couple were beyond the 
reach of misfortune. A storm of misery was, however, 
about to burst over their heads, and to involve them in 
ruin.” 

“ Well, I know the whole story,” cried Ryder, with 
a little impatience in his tone. 

“ No, you do not,” replied Ananias; “let me pro- 
ceed, for the best part of it is in the sequel. Sir Roger 
had one fault, and a grievous one it was: but it was 
one which often accompanies the best natures. He 
was inconceivably jealous; and, although the virtue 
and propriety of his wife had hitherto given him no 
reason to indulge in it, he was himself aware that, if 
it once should take possession of his bosom, he should 
not be able to controul it. It sometimes happens that 
the dread one has of doing any particular thing leads 
one to do it; and so it was in this instance. This 
does not happen, it is true, to sound minds; but very 
passionate minds are never very sound ones. From 
constantly thinking of jealousy, Sir Roger became jea- 
lous, and watched his innocent and light-hearted wife 
with an intenseness which was of itself an evident 
mark of insanity. A spark was only necessary to 
cause the explosion of the fierce contents of his heart; 
and, by her ill fortune, his wife furnished this. One 
day, at dinner, the fond father was caressing one of his 
children, while he kept a wolf’s eye on the mother; 
although, perhaps, he loved her no less at this moment 
than he had ever done. She, in the lightness of her 
heart, and with a wish to divert the moody temper of 
her husband, which had long caused her great anxiety, 
said to him jestingly, ‘I wonder how so grim-looking 
a father could have so fair a child.” In a moment 
the demon raged within Sir Roger’s bosom: he became 
ungovernably mad; and, rising from the table, he 
roared to his terrified wife, ‘ You confess it then, adul- 
teress! you confirm my worst suspicions! all my hap- 
piness is demolished at once, and hell is broke loose 
upon earth. But I will be revenged,’ he cried— I 
will be the dupe and wittol no longer;’ and, seizing 
one of the knives on the table, he plunged it into the 
bosom of the child he had been caressing the moment 
before. The mother, horror-stricken, caught the other 
child in her arms, and fled away; Sir Roger followed 
her; and, as she entered her chamber, tore the infant 
from her arms, and it soon fell another victim to his 
blind fury. The lady threw herself under the bed 
which stood in the room; but even this retreat afforded 
her no shelter from the madness of her husband. He 
drew his sword, with which he thrust at her several 
times; and, at length, believing he had despatched 
her, he went down to the stables and saddled a horse, 
for the purpose of finishing the extermination of his 
family by the slaughter of his eldest son, then at a 
school about ten miles distant. An old servant of the 
house, who had witnessed, but could not prevent, these 
horrors, rode off at the same time; and, passing his 
master on the road, arrived at the school in time to 
give notice of his intention, and to save the child. 





Sir Roger was immediately apprehended, and carried 
to London ; when he was brought to trial for the mur 
der of his children. Upon being arraigned he refused 
to plead, and was, therefore, condemned to the dreadful 
sufferance of the peine forte et dure. Do you know 
what that is?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Ryder. 

“ Why, then,” said Sir William, ‘ it is this: when a 
prisoner, arraigned of a felony, refuses to answer to his 
arraignment, the court orders ‘ that he be remanded to 
the prison from whence he came, and put into a low 
dark chamber, and there laid upon his back on the 
floor—naked, unless where decency forbids; that there 
be placed upon his body as great a weight of iron as 
he could bear—and more; that he have no sustenance, 
save only, on the first day, three morsels of the worst 
bread; and, on the second day, three draughts of 
standing water that should be nearest the prison-door ; 
and that he should not eat on the same day that he 
drank, nor drink on the same day that he ate; and 
that he should be without any litter or other thing 
under him; and that one arm should be drawn to one 
quarter of the room with a cord, and the other to 
another; and that his feet should be used in the same 
manner; and that in this situation he should remain 
until he answered. 

“ And all this Sir Roger endured, being resolved to 
expiate in his death, as far as he could, the wrong he 
had done to his family. If he had pleaded, he must 
of necessity have been tried; and his wife and his 
servants would have been compelled to give evidence 
against him. This dreadful pain he was resolved to 
spare them. Besides which, if he had been convicted, 
(and there could be no doubt that he would have been,) 
his lands would have been forfeit to the king, and his 
heir a beggar: to avoid this, therefore, he remained 
mute, and was treated in the manner I have described 
to you. Being a man of prodigious strength, and able 
to bear great fatigue, it was several days before a 
period was put to his sufferings: at length, worn out 
by the acuteness of his pain, and by the tardiness with 
which Death approached him, he called out, after 
being silent ever since his apprehension, ‘If there be 
a Yorkshireman in the room, for the love of Christ, 
let him loup on ;’ meaning that he should thereby in- 
crease the weight on his breast, and put an end to his 
misery.” 

“ Well, mon,” said Ryder, who had been listening 
to hear some new incident in the story which he had 
not known before, “all this I had heard sin’ I were as 
high as a cabbage-stalk.” 

“ But, have you heard, also,” said Sir William, who 
had now got to that part of the wood which he judged 
fittest for his purpose, and which was near the end of 
it—*“ have you heard, also, that the ghost of Sir Roger 
still haunts this wood ?” 

“’Marcy’s sake, don’t talk so hollow,” stammered 
the Club-man, while his teeth rattled audibly together: 
“don’t ye talk about the ghosts at all,” he added, 
whispering, “ for how can’st tell who be listening to 
thee?” 

“Fear naught,” replied Sir William, “ but here it 
is that his ghost does really walk—here in this very 
wood ; and I have heard many a traveller say that he 
has seen him—nay, more, that he sometimes mounts 
behind them, and gallops with them to the river, 
where he quits them ; for the spirits of hell, you know, 
cannot cross a running stream. ‘The only danger, 
besides the fright, from such a visitation, is, lest the 
traveller should be induced to break silence: then the 
ghost would have power to dash him from his saddle, 
and perhaps to kill him.” 

“ I wish to my heart that we were upon the bridge,” 
said Ryder, whose terrors increased notwithstanding 
all his efforts to controul them. 

“ He comes,” continued Sir William, “in the shape 
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of a tall man—What’s that? Oh, nothing but the white 
stem of a birch—Sir Roger comes in the shape of a 
tall man; and, before the traveller is aware, he leaps 
on to the horse’s crupper, calling out, in a voice as 
solemn and hollow as if it issued from a deep grave, 
loup on.” 

At this moment the exclamation of Sir William was 
echoed by another voice immediately behind the tra- 
vellers—* Loup on,” sounded in the ears of the horror- 
stricken miller; and, before he could have looked 
round, even if he had dared to do so, he felt his arms 
tightly grasped by those of some being who was 
mounted behind him. The Club-man uttered a low 
groan; but, between terror and intoxication, was per- 
fectly incapable of exertion, much less of resistance. 
The horse, either terrified at the supernatural load 
which he bore, or, as our readers, whom we have been 
compelled to let into the secret, may think was the 
more likely, influenced by the spurs of the new comer, 
set off at a smart gallop, which soon brought them 
(for Sir William kept up at the same speed) to the 
gate where Ryder’s men were posted. The night was 
dark; but the Club-men, who were on guard, knew 
their leader's white coat, and, expecting the elder to 
be in his company, they did not offer to stop the tra- 
vellers, and merely uttered a surly “Good night.” 

“The captain is riding his old pace to-night,” said 
one of the Roundheads. 

“He rides as if the devil were behind him,” said 
another. 

“ Belike he is,” said the first; “and I wish he may 
stick to ‘un :” for the captain was not too much beloved 
in his own troop. ‘They then closed the gate. 

In the mean time the travellers kept on at speed. 
Ryder was more than half inclined to cry out as he 
passed the gate; but the caution of the elder came 
across him, and his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. Trembling with fear, and almost sinking from 
the rough grasp of the demon who held him, he saw 
with delight that they were approaching the bridge. 
It was a rude wooden structure, with a rail on one 
side only. The stream beneath was rapid, but not 
very deep. “Now,” thought the frightened Club- 
man, “ these horrors will have an end; but he was 
again deceived; his horse's fore feet thundered upon 
the bridge ; and at the same moment a loud and dread- 
ful voice roared in his ear “ Loup off!” He could 
bear no more; his strength and his senses yielded at 
this last blow, as dreadful as it was unexpected; the 
hot breath of the fiend behind seemed to have blasted 
his very soul; and he sunk powerless into the arms of 
his tormentor. The latter, shifiing the hold he had 
upon him, and checking the horse as he directed it 








large body from the saddle, and, with a slight twist, 
tumbled him on to the bridge, whence he rolled into 
the stream. The cold water, and the terror of drown- 
ing, soon roused him from his imaginary fears: he 
swam to the bank, and got safely landed. Long 
before this, however, the sound of his horse’s hoofs 
had died away, and the noise of the fiend’s mad gallop 
had given place to the total stillness of the night 

“I shall be sorry if he is drowned,” said the ghost 
of Sir Roger to his companion. 

“ No far of that,” replied the other, “ unless the 
proverb fails him: his gallows destiny is a better pre- 
servative from drowning than the best boat that ever 
was built.” 

Half an hour’s riding brought them within sight of 
the place where the carriage had stopped. Sir Ed- 
ward now dismounted, and turned loose the Club- 
man’s horse, which was tolerably blown: he then pro- 
ceeded on foot to the little inn, where he found his 
mother and his wife, and relieved them from the 
agony of suspense in which they had been, until 
assured of his safety. The horses were brought out: 
Sir Edward mounted in his capacity of servant, and 
Sir William took his place in the carriage. They 
proceeded without delay towards Hull, which place 
they reached without any further accident; and, im- 
mediately embarking on board the boat which Sir 
William had engaged, were landed, after a prosperous 
voyage of two days, at the port of Boulogne, and found 
a refuge in the chateau of the elder Lady Vavasour’s 
brother until the Restoration enabled them to return 
to Calverley. 

Ryder, on getting out of the river, made the best of 
his way back to the guard at the gate, and with the 
assistance of his men was put to bed, when his fright 
and his ducking soon brought on a fever, which would 
perhaps have killed him, but that the lives of such 
people seem always to be charmed. When he reco- 
vered he told the story of his being assailed in the 
wood by the ghost of old Sir Roger, who mounted 
behind his horse. He made some trifling additions in 
his own favour; such as that when he came to the 
river he threw himself into it, to escape from the 
ghost; and that he saw the demon seize the elder, 
Ananias Fats, and vanish with him in a cloud of fire 
and smoke. He told this so often that he at length 
believed it himself; and, as the reverend Brother Fats 
was never afterwards heard of, there was nobody to 
contradict him. To this day nothing is more religiously 
believed by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood than 
that old Sir Roger’s ghost haunts Calverley wood, and 
will leap on the crupper of any traveller who shall 
be rash enough to pass it between midnight and cock- 


nearer to the edge of the water, loosened Sampson’s | crowing. 





FOR MUSIC, 


WAKEFUL stars are faintly beaming 
With a holy, diamond-light ; 
Tenderly, serenely—seeming 
As they knew not what was night. 
Scented breezes, defily creeping 
From their elfin coverts, tell 
Love-tales to young flow’rets—weeping 
Lest their sighs should mean—Farewell! 


SONG 


Music haunts me ;—mournful singing 
From the sleepless waterfall ; 
Sadly, too, are lone woods ringing 
With the night-bird’s once gay call. 
Fay-lutes, hushed by mortal sighing, 
Chime no more in leafy dell: 
Slowly is my wrung heart dying— 
Surely—as it feels: —F AREWELL! 





SWEET WHITE ROSE. 


My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
O might I wear thee on my breast— 
The dark day cometh—let me fold 
Thy beauty from the rain and cold; 
O come and be my guest! 


MY 


My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
Thy cheek is very pale and fair! 

Alas! thon art a tender tree, 

My fearfu! heart doth sigh for thee, * 
Meek nursling of the summer air! 


My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
All full of silver dew thou art; 

The fresh bloom laughs on every leaf, 

Oh, ere thy joy is touched by grief, 
Let me bind thee on my heart! 
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THE LOVES 


OF HABAKKUK BULLWRINKLE, GENTLEMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


Apout six-and-twenty years ago, a middle-aged 
North-country attorney, somewhat above five feet 
eight inches in height, but immeasurably corpulent, 
with an old-fashioned calf, mottled eyes, and a hand- 
some nose, settled in a large and uncivilized village in 
the West of England. The manners of the inhabitants 
were rude and outrageous; their names, customs, frolics, | 
and language, were such as Habakkuk Bullwrinkle 
had never before been accustomed unto. They crack- 
ed many a heari-piercing joke on his portly person; 
laughed at his ineffectual attempts to compete with 
the veriest youngsters in the village, at wrestling, or 
cudgel-playing ; rejoiced heartily when he suffered a 





cracked pate, or an unexpected back-fall; and never 
employed him in the way of his profession. He could 
have bome all his misfortunes with decency but the 
last ;—that irked him beyond measure; and he did not 
scruple to upbraid those who deigned to drink out of 
his cup, with their folly and villanous prejudice, in 
measuring a man’s wit by his skill at gymnastics, and 
exclusively patronizing a couple of rascally pettifoggers 
in the vicinity, whose only merit consisted in their | 
hard pates, and dexterity in breaking the skulls of | 
their clients. The villagers waited with patience until 





Habakkuk’s lecture and strong drink were finished, 
promised to reform, heartily wished him success in his 
trade, fell to loggerheads on their way home, and the 
next morning went for redress to the aforesaid petti- 
foggers, who fleeced them to their hearts’ content for 
several lingering months, and then mutually advised 
their employers to settle the matter over a goodly 
feast. 

Habakkuk Bullwrinkle inwardly moaned at the luck 
of his fellow-priests of the syren, but lost none of his 
flesh. His affairs, at length, grew desperate. He had 
been skipping over the land, after the fickle jade For- 
tune, for many a weary year; but the coy creature 





continually evaded his eager clutch. What was to be 
done ?—His finances were drooping, his spirits jaded, 
his temper soured, and his appetite for the geod things 
of this world, as keen and clamorous as ever. He had 
tried every plan his imagination could devise to win 
over the rustics, but without effect. He was just 
about to decamp clandestinely, and in despair, when, | 
all at once, he recollected that he was a bachelor!— 
His hopes rose at the thought. “ How strange it is!” 





said he, unconsciously snapping his fingers with delight, | 
“that the idea of marrying one of these charming 
rosy-skinned lasses, who are continually flitting about 
me, should never have entered my caput before! The 
whole village is one immense family—a batch of 
uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, cousins, and relations | 
of every intermediate degree, from one to a hundred. 
If I can but weave myself into this web of consan- 
guinity, my future ease and fortune are certain. They 
will stand by one of their own kin, let him be ever so 
distantly related, to the very last. By the laws! it's 
an excellent project !—I’ve a warm heart, a winning 
way, and great choice; so I'll even cast my eye about 
for a convenient helpmate; eat, drink, and be merry 
again.” 

Reader, these were my thoughts, at the latter end 
of the year 1803; for I am the identical Habakkuk | 
Bullwrinkle above-mentioned. Pursuant to my reso- | 
lution, I began to wheedle myself into the good graces | 
of the girls. I often met with a very tolerable recep- | 
ton, considering all things, and had many times nearly | 
compassed the object of my hopes, when the demon | 
disappointment, in the semblance of a clod-hopper, ' 


’yclept Andrew, Skelpie—walked in to dash the cup 
of happiness from my lips. I never attempted to kiss 
a lass behind a hay-mow, or an old tree, but what this 
fellow would thrust his ugly phiz between me and 
the sweet pair of lips I was longing to salute! If ever 
I made an appointment to meet a farmer’s daughter, 
and prattle away an hour or two with her, unseen by 
all, Skelpie and she were generally linked lovingly, 
arm in arm together, on my arrival. 

The first time I ever beheld this destroyer of my 
peace, was at a village revel. I shall never forget 
the manner in which he rose from the grass on which 
he had been lazily lolloping, and looked out through 
his half-closed eyelids, at the efforts of the back-sword 
players on the sward. He was called upon to enter 
the ring with a fellow about his own height, but more 
fleshy and comely-looking by half—being precisely 
what middle-aged good-wives term “ a portly figure of 
a man, and very much to my liking.” Skelpie got up 
from the cool turf, one joint at a time, and made his 
way into the circle, by one of the most extravagant 
and ludicrous paces I ever beheld: it was between the 
ungainly toddle of an ox, and the loose-jointed motion 
of a drunken, staggering stripling. ‘The portly fellow 
was a stranger from a neighbouring county, who va- 
lued himself on his prowess at single-stick; he had 
already peeled the bark off a brace of noses, and the 
gray-headed rustics, who encompassed the scene of 
action and glory, trembled for the honour of their native 
village. An immense shout of applause greeted Skel- 
pie’s appearance; for, in him, it was well known, the 
champion of Wedmore himself would find a redoubt- 
able opponent. He surveyed his adversary with a 
confident and most provoking glance, accompanied 
with an upturning of the higher lip, and a smack of 
his horny fingers, that sounded like the crack of a 
wagoner’s whip. He cvolly selected a stick, screwed 
it into his hand-guard, padded his elbows, gave one 
stentorian “hem!” and then—I never beheld such a 
mutation in my life!—his eyes flew open, his lips 
clenched, every muscle in his body was instantly 
awakened, every limb was in active and most turbulent 
motion: he hit at his opponent’s head, with a velocity 
that, to me, seemed supernatural ; I heard a continual 
and most merry peal of blows rattling about the sconce 
of the portly stranger, but I could scarcely detect a 
single motion of the stick. The skin was tough— 
particularly tough; and, for some time, defied Skelpie’s 
sturdy thwacks. At the close of the vigorous bout he 
looked amazed, muttered a curse on his ineffective 
weapon, and was just about to begin again, when, 


| observing something suspicious about the closed mouth 


of his adversary, he put forth his hand, and parted the 
swollen lips of the stranger, from whose mouth a 
stream of blood immediately gushed. The comely 
man afterwards acknowledged, that he had received a 
cut under his lip at the beginning of the play, but had 
sedulously sucked in the blood and swallowed it, 
hoping to crack Skelpie’s pate before it would be 


discovered. At this fine old English sport, he who 


| draws from his adversary’s head sufficient blood to 


stain muslin, is proclaimed the victor. Skelpie after- 
wards threw half-a-dozen sturdy fellows at wrestling, 
and bore off the prizes at the village games, as he had 
frequently done on previous occasions. He was by no 
means handsome in face, fairly spoken, well-made, or 
merry :—the simple wenches idolized the dog for his 
He was capricious and false, but they 


prowess. 
Each, in her turn, 


seemed to like him the better. 
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hoped to fix the rover, excite the envy of her prede- 
cessors in his affections, and bear off the palm, where 
they had ingloriously failed. He took no trouble to 
gain their love, and they unanimously doated on him. 
I often longed to see him get a good thrashing, and 
many times felt strongly impelled to fall on him myself; 
but a whole flood of fears and forebodings, invariably 
drowned the few sparks of courage and vigour in my 
breast, and I laudably forbore. 

My love-suits were innumerable; but although they 
usnally began and went on auspiciously, Skelpie never 
failed to beat me off the field in the end. The dog 
seemed to be unconscious of the mischief he made, 
and that irritated my spirit in a tenfold degree. He 
seemed to bear no malice against me, and many times 
rendered me an exsential piece of service. I shall 
never forget the night when he clutched me by the 
cheek, and pulled me out of a flood-swollen brook, 
when I was at my last gasp, and then abused and 
threatened to bethwack me for being such a fool, and 
giving him the trouble of wading chin-deep to save 
me. My intellect, on this occasion, was befogged with 
the fumes of stout October, and I knew not where I 
went. 

It would be tedious to narrate the whole of my ad- 
ventures during the year which I spent in seeking out 
a wife; I shall content myself with particularizing 
what befel me in the pursuit of the four last objects of 
my love. And, first, let me introduce Ruth—Ruth 
Grobstock, the daughter of a rough miller, who resided 
on a hill about a mile to the left of the village. 1 
secretly wooed her about a month, undisturbed by any 
mortal; I thought I was sure of her, and began to 
concert measures for obtaining a dignified introduction 
to her daddy, the miller. 

One evening, after having ruminated for many hours 
on Ruth’s attractions, I determined to roam up to the 
mill, which I had never before visited—having hitherto 
carried on my love-suit with Ruth away from her 
home, at meetings which were too frequent to be alto- 
gether accidental. While I loitered about the mill, 
pondering on the best mode of drawing out Ruth— 
for she had no reason to expect me—the moon sud- 
denly gleamed full upon me, through an opening in 
the oak tree which stretched its huge boughs over the 
white cottage in which the miller dwelt; and me- 
thought there was something similar to the malicious 
smile of an arch woman, when intent upon a prank, 
gleaming on her sparkling face; her unnecessary 
glances as she seemed to peep through the tree, for 
the express purpose of betraying me to observation, 
threw me into a panic. I had heard of old Grobstock’s 
moods and manners, and I feared him. I felt sure of 
a kind and endearing reception from Ruth, although I 
came altogether uninvited and unawares; but! fancied 
for a moment that I heard her father’s flails whistling 
about my ears, and felt the teeth of his tykes rioting 
in my fat. My pulse throbbed audibly; and I was 
on the point of again making my way into the wood 
that clothed the hill-side, when a multitude of clouds 
which had been gradually hemming in the light of 
the moon, suddenly stretched over her face, and reliev- 
ed my terrors by screening me from her afflicting 
glances. I rejoiced, and waxed courageous and young 
in heart again. The curtains of the best room in the 
little cottage were negligently drawn, and I had the 


satisfaction, after sundry leaps, of getting a glimpse of | 
| request?—“ I won't go into the hollow,” quoth he; 


Ruth's little and exquisite foot, as it danced up and 


down before the blaze of a chirruping fire, which | 


sparkled on the broad hearth. A gentle tap at the 
window set her on her legs in a moment, and before I 
could reach the door, she was there with an outstretch- 
ed hand, and a pair of warm, ripe, ruddy lips, pouting 
forth to greet me. This was delicious!—The friendly 
clouds were still sheltering me from from the moon’s 
eye; Ruth stepped forth, and we stood close at the 





foot of the old oak, in the most impervious and delight. 
ful darkness imaginable. I was mute with delight, 
but my happy-hearted, loving little damsel’s speech, 
after a few moments of silence, gradually began to 
thaw, and at length overwhelmed me with a torrent 
of words:—“Oh! I am so glad you are come,” 
quoth she; “if you had not, we should not have had a 
moment's talk together for the week. Daddy’s gone 
out; but to-morrow evening, and the next, he means 
to stop at home, and get drunk; and, although his 
over-night’s promises in other affairs melt like mists in 
the morning sun, and are quite forgotten by mid-day, 
yet, when he says he shall get drunk, he always backs 


| it wi’ an oath, and then makes it a matter of conscience 


religiously to keep his word ; so that, you see, my dear 
Skelpie—” 

I was struck all of a heap!—The purport of her' 
subsequent discourse palpably proved, that she had 
mistaken me, in the dark, for the eternal and never- 
failing Skelpie. Her lips once more approached mine; 
I was foaming with rage and disappointment; my hand 
had shrunk from her grasp, as from the touch of an 
adder, the instant the detested name of Skelpie escaped 
from her lips; I had already taken in a mighty draught 
of breath, intending to shower a whole volley of curses 
on her and Skelpie, together—when I suddenly expe- 
rienced a shock, that deprived me of all sort of sensa- 
tion in an instant. How long I lay in a death-like 
state I cannot conceive; but I remember well enough, 
that when I awoke from my lethargy, trance, fit, or 
whatever it was, I found myself most painfully com- 
pressed in an aperture of the oak tree, through which 
the children were wont to enter into its hollow trunk. 
The moon was out in all her glory again, and her 
light fell upon the white brow of Ruth, and the gray 
jacket of the lean, and, by me, abhorred Skelpie. Yes, 
there he was, twining endearingly round the sylph-like 
form of the false maid, who seemed to feel a pleasure 
in his embraces, which, to me, appeared altogether 
unaccountable. It was plain, from their talk, that 
they did not conceive I was within hearing. I would 
fain have persuaded myself that I was dreaming, but 
my endeavours were ineffectual; the rugged edges of 
the aperture insinuated themselves into my sides, and 
pained me dreadfully. Did Skelpie strike me? thought 
[: and does he imagine that I rolled down the decli- 
vity, from the force of the blow, and am now welter- 
ing in the ditch at its foot?—Truly, it was a most 
tremendous assault; and his conclusion of the effect, 
judging from the force of the cause, would be far from 
unreasonable. My case was forlorn in the extreme: 
my head, and one of my arms, were in the trunk of 
the tree; I was fixed in a most uneasy, slanting posi- 
tion, and my feet were so placed on the outside, that 
the moon threatened every minute to reveal them. I 
would have given the world to be even floundering 
in the mire of the ditch, or anywhere else, out of the 
reach of Skelpie’s fist. I was almost suffocated, and 


| did not dare to breathe louder than a listening roe: 8 


sigh or groan would in some degree have eased my 
pangs; but the sight of Skelpie, prevented me from 
indulging in the consolation of the most wretched. 

At length, a loud halloo announced the approach of 
old Grobstock. Skelpie instantly intimated his inten- 


| tion of decamping, but the vile maid desired him to 


clamber up the oak, and hide amongst its branches, 
until her daddy went to bed. Here was a terrific 


“cause the zuzpicious ould jakes do always pry mto 
there, avore a’ do goa to bed.” I took the cuff of my 
coat between my teeth, and resolutely prepared for 
the worst ;—but Skelpie ascended the other side of 
the tree. He had scarcely broken off the prolonged 
salute of the kissing Ruth, when old Roger Grobstock, 
drunk, and growling, staggered up to the door. “Eh! 
what lassie—wench! out and abroad at this time of 
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night!” cried he, as Ruth tripped up towards him. 
“ Ahey! what, viaunting and trapesing about the 
whoam-stead wi’ some vellow, I'll warrant! Odd! I'll 
verret un out; only bide a bit, I'll be about un. I be 
downcast vor want of a frolic to-night; so, ecod! lass, 
I'll duck the lad avore I goes to bed, just vor a bit of 
a joke like—all in good vellowship—but, icod! I'll 
duck un, if he’s a friend; and if he is astranger—dost 
hear, wench?—I'll drash un wi’ the flail, just like a 
whate-sheaf.” 

Every word of his speech was equal toa blow: I 
struggled to get free with all my might; I had suc- 
ceeded so far as to raise myself upright, when the 
miller, who had entered the house at the conclusion 
of his threat, re-appeared at the door with a flaming 
brand from the hearth in one hand, and a tremendous 
dung-fork in the other. He staggered directly close 
up to the tree ; but the sight of my out-jutting stomach, 
and alarmed visage, made him retreat a few paces. 
He thrust out the burning stick so near my face, that 
it scorched my cheek ; and after surveying my discon- 
solate and rueful deportment for a minute or more, he 
grounded his weapon, and accosted me in these words: 
“Why, thee bee’st a purty vellur, beesen’t?—And 
where did’st come vrom—and who bee’st? Art thee 
a thief, or—but, noa, it can’t be—thee bee'st never 
come to court our Ruth, bee’st /—speak, twoad, or I'll 
vork tha!” 

There was Ruth, looking over her father’s shoulder, 
evidently alarmed at my appearance; Skelpie’s heels 
were dangling over my head; the pronged fork was 
close to my waistcoat; I stared in the face of the old 
man, unable to utter a word, but sweating like a baited 
bull, and plainly expressing my fears by my woe- 
begone and pallid countenance. I expected some dire 
punishment for my silence; but old Grobstock, after 
surveying me for a minute, to my great surprise, burst 
into a loud laugh, seized my trembling hand, and, with 
one vigorous effort, pulled me out of my imprisonment. 
After dragging me, helpless as I was, into the house, 
and placing me in a chair by the fire-side, he thrust a 
mug of cider and brandy into my hand, chuckling out, 
“ Why, zooks! chap, how vrighted thee looks !—drink!” 
Here was a change! 

By degrees I summoned up courage: the miller 
made me drink stontly of his good liquor; and, more 
than once, seized the dung-fork, and placing himself in 
a threatening attitude, thrust the points of it close to 
my breast, in order to make me look frightened again, 
and amuse him. I was twenty times on the point of 
revealing the whole aflair, but a single look of Ruth’s 
eloquent eye froze the words on my lips. 

After an hour's laughter, interrupted only by gasp- 
ings for breath, and frequent applications to the jug, 
my old host gave me a broad hint to depart; and after 
civilly opening the door, and wishing me a hearty 
good night, gave me a most grievous kick, that sent 
me galloping down hill, and betook himself to langh- 
ing as heartily as before. I never courted young Ruth 
of the mill again. 

My next love was the pale, down-looking, modest Ally 
Budd, the niece of that boisterous old harridan, Hester 
Caddlefurrow ; whose name was a hushing-word to the 
crying urchins for many miles around ; they feared her 
more than Raw-head-and-bloody-bones, the wide-mouth- 
ed Bogle, or even the great Bullyboo himself. The lads 
of the village generally preferred the more hale and 
ruddy wenches in the vicinity; Ally was not roystering 
enough for them ; she had no capacity to feel and enjoy 
their rude merriment, or rough frolics; and few suitors 
doffed the cap of courtship at old Hetty Caddlefurrow’s 
threshold. But Ally was, indeed, a beauty. Her 
youthful companions and neighbours saw nothing ex- 
traordinary in her calm, dove-like eye; but to me, it 
looked like the surface of a smooth lake, in the still 
moonlight, with a delicious heaven of love smiling in 





its blue depths. I met her several times, at a distance 
from her home, and made her acquainted with my 
growing passion; but she always chilled my ardour by 
a ceremonious reference to her austere and masculine 
aunt. I laid these evasive receptions of my proffered 
affection to the credit of her modesty, and loved her 
the better for them. I used to hover about on the 
tops of the hills which overlooked her abode, watching 
for the moment when my young dove would glide 
forth from the thatched cot, that nestled among the 
trees beneath me, with a feverish anxiety that I never 
felt on any other occasion in my life. She neither 
seemed to shun or court my company; but came forth, 
smiling, and fearless of evil, like the white star of the 
evening, in the soft summer’s gloaming. The presence 
of other women, with whom I have been in love, has 
usually thrown me into a turbulent fever; but Ally 
Budd’s pale, beautiful face, soft eyes, and gentle voice, 
had a calm and soothing influence on my spirit. Her 
words fell like oil, even on the stormy tide of her 
aunt’s rough passions; whose ire she could quell at 
will, and oftentimes saved the offending clowns in the 
old woman's employ from an elaborate cuffing. In 
this exercise, Hester was said to excel any man in the 
parish: she had a violent predilection for thwacking, 
or, to use her own expression, lecturing, her domestics 
for every trivial offence; and nothing but the high 
wages which she gave, induced the rustic labourers 
to remain in her service. I was one evening saunter- 
ing round the summit of the hill which immediately 
looked down upon Hester’s house, occasionally stealing 
a glance from the pathway into the wood towards 
the rich glories of the declining sun, when a rude 
hand clutched me by the collar behind, and, in @ 
moment, pulled me backwards into an immense wheel- 
barrow. The gigantic villain who had performed this 
daring feat, directly placed himself between the han- 
dles of the vehicle, and vigorously trundled it down 
the hill. I was seated, or rather, self-wedged in the 
barrow, with my legs painfully dangling over the rim, 
on each side of the wheel: the velocity, with which 
we descended the steep and rugged declivity, deprived 
me of all power; the fellow panted and laughed, 
pushing on with increased vigour, until we came in 
sight of the wide-gaping door of old Hester's kitchen. 
His fellow-labourers, who were seated at the porch, 
immediately rose at the sight of our novel equipage. 
—Confound the rascal! he was a most experienced 
ploughmen, and deemed this a fair opportunity of 
showing his great rectilinear skill, and obtaining the 
applause of his fellows, by driving me at full speed 
through, the door-way of the house. It stood exactly 
at the foot of the steepest part of the hill; and, from 
the tremendous rate at which we travelled, the down- 
fall of the whole edifice seemed inevitable! My 
senses, Which had partially taken leave of me in the 
course of the descent, returned just as we arrived 
within a few yards of our destination; I uttered one 
shriek, desperately closed my eyes, and gave myself 
up for a buried man. 

The next moment I found my body, safe and unhurt, 
on the hearth of Dame Caddlefurrow’s kitchen. There 
was the dame, seated in her bee-hive chair, staring 
with surprise, impatience, and anger, at my worship in 
the barrow. As soon as the clown recovered his lost 
breath, he proceeded to an explanation of the cause of 
his introducing such an unsightly and unknown per- 
sonage as me to her goodly presence. “I ha’ zeed 
the chap,” quoth he, elevating the handles of his wheel- 
barrow to the top of his shoulders, so as to afford the 
dame a full view of my person; “I ha’ zeed the chap 
scaures and scaures o’ times, skulking about the hill, 
always and vor ever just about night-vall, when I do 
goa a-voddering the beasts; zo, bethinks I, thic jockey 
bean’t loitering about here zo ofien, wi’ any good plan 
in his noddle: moorauver, I ha’ zeed un, coming athirt 
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the vields ov a night, just avore harvest, treading 
down whole zheaves o’ wheat at a voot-vall :—that 
nettled I more nor all ; zo I looked out vor un to-night, 
zlipped un into the dung-barry, walked un down the 
hill-side, and drove un through the ould porch ztraight 
as a vurrow:—zo here a’ is, and let un gi’e a ‘count 
ov hi’self.”"—* Ay, let un give an account of himself,” 
said the sturdy dame; “ Who bee’st, ‘oosbert ?”—To 
say that I was at the point of dissolution, were need- 
less. I began to mutter a few incoherent sentences, 
when one of the fellows at the door cried out, “ He’s 
Habby Bullwrinkle, the devil’s-bird, down in the vil- 
lage.” —* A lawyer!” shouted Mistress Caddlefurrow, 
in a tone that doomed me, in perspective, to all the 
horrors of the horse-pond ,—* Why, thou bloated raven! 
thou—" “ Zober—zober, mother,” whispered a voice 
behind me; and a hand, at the same time, quietly put 
the enraged widow back towards her bee-hive ; “ bide 
a bit; only bide a bit; hearken to reason.” I extri- 
cated myself from the barrow, and looked up to see 
who my protecting angel could possibly be ; it was no 
other than Skelpie. “This gentleman's my vriend,” 
continued he, looking drolly towards me; “he and I 
be main vond o’ one another; I zeldom goes to chat 
wi’ a lass, but what he is near at hand; zo—d’ye 
mind ’—he often come wi’ I to the top of the hill, and 
bided there, while I just stepped down to court little 
Ally vor an hour or zo; that’s all :—TI left un there to- 
night. I axed the mopus to come in, but he’s modest, 
main modest, vor a chap of his years.” So saying, he 
resumed his seat, and tendered me the cider-mug and 
a spare pipe in such a friendly and unsuspicious man- 
ner, that told me all was right in a moment. The 
clowns retired, and the old dame looked on me as 
kindly as her features would permit, under the im- 
pression that I was the chosen friend of her niece's 
intended husband ; for such, I soon discovered, Skelpie 
was by her considered !—As soon as the storm in my 
veins had somewhat abated, I looked around for the 
mild goddess of my idolatry, the lady-like, modest, soft, 
silver-eyed Ally Budd. She was drooping in a dark 
corner, with a check apron thrown over her folded 
arms, and snoring audibly ! 

I could not bear to think of the heartless creature 
for a year after, of course I never hovered over the 
abode of Dame Caddlefurrow again. Skelpie soon 
deserted the cold lass for another love ; and, after being 
obliged to dance in her stocking-vamps, according to 
the custom of the country, at the marriages of her two 
younger sisters, Ally was wedded to an unlucky miser 
—the most miserable character under the sun. But 
to resume :—afier lighting my pipe, I sat for some 
minutes absorbed in reflections on my late adventure. 
I did not like Skelpie a whit the better for having 
shielded me from the wrath of the boisterous widow ; 


— 


down six-and-thirty couple of giggling girls, and roaring 
men ;—keeping up, all the time, as grave a face as 
ever sat on the shoulders of an undertaker. I pitched 
and leaped about like a gambolling rhinoceros, to the 
infinite diversion of the company, and my own solitary 
grief and dismay. Kate and I were the only persons 
in the room who looked at all solid. I felt an inkling 
of affection for the lass, even then—why, I know not; 
and the continual crossings I received from Skelpie, 
determined me to make love under his own roof, 
where I should, most probably, be sure of peace and 
quietness in my trysting; as Skelpie usually past the 
love time of the nights, about at the abodes of the 
different village toasts. Here was a glorious opportu- 
nity of improving my acquaintance with the twinkling 
eyed Kate! She was not such a_poetical-looking 
creature as the snoring Ally Budd, nor so tall and 
comely as the false daughter of Grobstock; neverthe- 
less, Kate Skelpie was a jocund, pretty, and captivat- 
ing young lass. I courted her, and prospered. 

She had no meddling parents to interfere with us; 
and Skelpie was, of course absent from home five 
nights in the week. Many were the pranks which 


| the dear jade played me; but I did not care ;—they 


kept my flame alive, and her occasional kind looks 
and unsolicited salutes convinced me that I held a 
place in her heart. In the meantime, however, I 
carried on the war in another quarter. I had two 
nights in the week to spare, and these I spent ata 
farm-house about a mile from the village, with a 
slender young maiden, named Amaranth Saffern. 

One Saturday evening, Skelpie overtook me as I 
was journeying towards Amaranth’s dwelling. He 
accosted me civilly; and having some serious notions 
about his sister, I did not scruple to enter into conver- 
sation with him. He had not crossed me for above a 
month; and Kate had informed me, the night before, 
“that she should have a good bit of gold, if the old 
chap at the Land’s End would but take it into his head 
just to die a bit:” these were good reasons for my 
civility, and we discoursed on the most fashionable 
village topics with great urbanity and mildness. At 
length, however, we arrived at Amaranth’s door; and 
then, for the first time, the truth flashed upon each of 
our minds. We were both evidently bent on a love- 
visit to the fair Saffern. Skelpie looked rather hurt, 
methought, and could not help heaving a short sigh. 
However, we both went in, and found Amaranth 
alone. It was market-day; and her crippled grand- 
father, with whom she dwelt, as we both well knew, 
was gone to, and in all probability would remain at, 
the next market-town until a late hour, according to 
his usual custom ; otherwise, We should almost as soon 
have ventured into a tiger’s den, to despoil the animal 
of a whelp, as pay a love-visit to the old man’s grand- 


a blow from his hand would have been much more | daughter. The miller was a lamb, compared with 


acceptable than a favour: | imagined that he was riot- 
ing on the idea of having vexed me, by his act of 
apparent good-nature and kindness; and I construed 
his silence very much in favour of this vagary of my 
heated imagination. Presently I heard a noise behind 


dame Caddlefurrow; and that lady a dove in deport- 
ment, to old Jagger Saffern. But more of him anon. 
Amaranth, it was plain, favoured me rather than 
Skelpie. Without vanity be it spoken, I was, at that 
time, barring my obesity, which rendered me some- 


old mother Caddlefurrow’s chair, which resembled the | what unsightly in the eyes of the lean, rather a per- 


faint and irregular chuckling of a woman's half-stifled | sonable man, and not quite forty. 





laugh; and, anon, a tuft of hair, dark as a raven's 


I was by no means 
particularly solicitous to gain the young Saffern’s affec- 


wing, topped by a pheasant’s plume, gleamed over | tions, yet she clung to me in preference to Skelpie, 


the head of the chair; a white brow, and a pair of | who did all in his power to please her. 


He was evi- 


laughing black eyes, brim full of tears, followed ; and, | dently in love, and for the first time in his life, felt the 


in a few minutes, Kate Skelpie, the wicked, mis-| pangs of jealousy in his heart. 


I was his successful 


chievous sister of my deliverer, tumbled out of the | rival!—I, even I, Habakkuk Bullwrinkle, the devil’s 
recess, which the dame’s chair had effectually shaded. | bird, whom he had so long despised, had succeeded in 
She was a round, dumpy lass, full of tricks as a frolic- | warping the affections of his Amaranth !—He bit his 
some colt, with an impertinent cocked nose, and a pair| lip, lowered and smiled by fits, and, in vain endea- 
of lips, that were continually in waggish and most| voured to conceal the state of his heart. Amaranth 
alluring motion. I had seen her before at a farmer’s| seemed to rejoice in his torments; she had always been 
merry-making, when she picked me out for a partner, | tolerably liberal in her tokens of affection, but, on this 
and, notwithstanding my obesity, obliged me to dance | occasion, she almost exceeded the bounds of probabi- 
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lity. I did not much like it at last; for I began to 
think she was making a fool of me. We went on in 
this way for above an hour, when the old cripple’s 
pony suddenly clattered into the court-pard. Skelpie 
started on his legs in evident alarm. There was no 
way of escape, but through a back door into a little 
yard, which was surrounded by a villanous high wall, 
so smooth, and well-built too, as to defy even Skelpie’s 
clambering capabilities. 

We had not been a moment outside the door, before 
the cripple entered the house. Skelpie was endea- 
vouring with all his might to get over the wall: he 
clung like a cat to the bare bricks; but, before he had 
well reached half-way up, his foot slipped, and down 
he came. I was standing disconsolately underneath 
him; he fell so suddenly, that I had not time to get 
out of the way, and Skelpie’s ponderous and hard skull 
struck me full in the pit of my stomach, and sent me 
staggering against the back door, which naturally gave 
way with the shock, and I was precipitated, on the 
broad of my back, in the very middle of the floor. 
Luckily, I came in contact with the table on which 
the candle stood, and extinguished the light in my fall. 
The embers were dying on the hearth, and Skelpie 
had hauled me by the legs, back into the yard, before 
the cripple (who waited to reach his loaded blunder- 
buss before he looked round) could catch more than a 
vague glimpse of my form and features. The door 
swung inward, and Skelpie easily held it fast enough 
to prevent the cripple from pulling it open;—at the 
same time carefully screening his body behind the wall 
of the house, from the cripple’s bullets, which we ex- 
pected to hear rattling through the door every moment. 
He growled like an incensed bear, and muttered curses 
by wholesale on poor Amaranth, whom we heard 
whining most piteously. At length, he seemed to take 
a sudden resolution, chuckled audibly, and proceeded 
to barricado the door with all the furniture in the 
room. Here was an end to all our hopes of enfran- 
chisement and safety. But, oh! dear me! what were 
my feelings, when I heard the cripple hobbling up 
stairs, and trying to open a little window which com- 
manded the yard! We were in a sad situation; our 
only choice of avoiding the lynx eyes of Jagger was by 
getting into two water-butts, which stood in the yard. 
The windows of the house looked into every corner, 
so that we could not possibly hope to conceal ourselves 
behind them. In we went together, but my ill luck 
still attended me ; Skelpie crouched comfortably in the 
belly of a dry butt, but the one, into which I flounder- 
ed, was half full of water. The chilling liquid rose 
to within a foot and a half of the brim, the moment I 


got in, so that it was impossible for me to crouch,, 


being actually standing on tip-toe, neck high in water! 
It was a bleak night, but my fever saved my life. 

The cripple’s blunderbuss, of unprecedented calibre, 
was thrust out of the window, before I could well 
moderate my quick breathing. He looked into every 
corner of the yard, but, happily, did not perceive my 
miserable sconce, which was floating in the water-butt, 
immediately beneath him. He descended in a few 
minutes, and removed the furniture from the door, 
searched all round the yard, and, at length, discovering 
the marks of Skelpie’s shoes in the wall, concluded 
that we had escaped, and went grumbling to bed. It 
was a long time before I would suffer Skelpie to help 
me out of my hiding-place: he effected the job with 
infinite difficulty, and led me, dripping like a watering- 
pot, through the house. 

About a week after this adventure, I discovered that 
Kate and Amaranth, who were once bosom friends, 
had quarrelled about me, and were now as spiteful to 
each other as possible. They met, one evening, at old 
Hetty Caddlefurrow’s, and, on comparing notes, found 
that I was playing a double game. Ally Budd was 
present, but she said nothing. After lavishing the 





usual abusive epithets on me, they began to look coldly 
upon each other: from cool looks, they proceeded to 
vituperative insinuations; and, before they parted, 
naturally came to an open rupture. Occasionally, I 
suffered a little from their pouting and touting ; but, in 
the main, I was happy enough between them. Each 
tried all her arts to win me from her rival; they some- 
times met, grew great friends, vowed they would both 
turn their backs upon me for ever, kissed, cried, quar- 
relled again, and grew more rancorous to each other, 
and loving to me, than before. Skelpie became an 
altered man. Amaranth flouted him, abused his sister 
to his face, and caressed me in his presence ;—although, 
I believe, the hussy, if she knew her own heart, loved 
the fellow all the time. Skelpie dressed smartly, dis- 
continued his visits to all other girls, neglected his 
games, and even his daily occupations, to court Ama- 
ranth. He won the heart of the old cripple Saffern ; 
but the lass still turned a deaf ear to his vows:—she 
was trying to vex Kate Skelpie. I was completely 
happy, I felt—but wherefore should I dwell on this 
love contest?—Skelpie is looking over my shoulder, 
and does not seem to relish the protracted detail. 
Suffice it to say then, that the banns of marriage were 
at length published, between Habakkuk Bullwrinkle, 
gentleman, and Kate Skelpie, spinster ;—that we were 
united in due season ;—and that Skelpie, a short time 
afierwards, obtained the hand of Amaranth. The 
angry passions of the girls soon subsided, and they 
loved each other better than ever. Skelpie became 
my bosom friend ; I prospered in business; andthe two 
families have lived together for above twenty years, 
in concord and happiness. The roses have faded in 
Amaranth’s cheek, and the fire of Kate’s eye is some- 
what quenched; but the relation of my own mishaps, 
Skelpie’s adventures, and our strange courtships, never 
fails to draw back the youthful smiles of hilarity in 
both their matronly faces. Heaven bless them! 


INES DE CASTRO. 


Peter of Portugal’s passion for Ines de Castro, was 
so excessive, a8 to serve, in some measure, as an ex- 
cuse for the cruelties he practised on her murderers. 
They were three of the principal noblemen of his 
kingdum, named Gonzales, Pacheco, and Coello. They 
had stabbed her with their own hands in the arms of 
her women. Peter, who was then, only Prince of 
Portugal, seemed, from that moment, bereft of reason, 
and the mild virtues by which he had hitherto been 
distinguished, were now converted into brutal fero- 
city. He took up arms against his father, and wasted 
with fise and sword, the provinces in which the 
estates of the assassins were situate. As soon as he 
succeeded to the throne, he required Peter the Cruel, 
of Castille, to deliver up to him Gonzales, and Coello, 
who had sought refuge in that prince’s dominions. 
Pacheco had retired to France, and there died. 

Peter, when his enemies had thus fallen into his 
hands, inflicted on them the severest punishment he 
could contrive. He had their hearts torn from their 
bodies whilst they were still alive, and took pleasure 
at being himself a witness of this horrid spectacle. 
After glutting his vengeance in this manner, the lover, 
in all the extravagance of love and grief, had the 
body of his dear Ines taken from the grave; arrayed 
the corpse in magnificent robes; set the crown upon 
her livid and disfigured brow; proclaimed her Queen 
of Portugal, and obliged the grandees of his court to 
do her homage.—Histoire de Portugal, par Lequin de 
la Neuville. 

—_——_ 

Bellerophon is said to have overcome the monster 
Chimera by the aid of the winged horse Pegasus. 
Perhaps he be-rhymed him to death. 








WHAT IS DEATH, &c. 





THEY COME! &c,. 


Tuey come! the merry summer months of Beanty, 
Song, and Flowers; 

They come! the gladsome months that bring thick 
leafiness to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad, fling cark and 
care aside, 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 
glide; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tran- 
quillity. 


The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the 
hand, 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet 
and bland; 

The daisy and the buttercup, are nodding courteously, 

It stirs their blood, with kindest love, to bless and 
welcome thee; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks—they now 
are silvery grey— 

That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering 
“ Be gay.” 


There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon 
sky, 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody: 

Thou see’st their glittering fans outspread all gleaming 
like red gold, 

And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry course 
the y hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, who far above 
this earth, 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler 
mirth. 


But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound, from yonder 
wood it came; 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own 
glad name ;— 

Yes, it is he! the hermit bird, that apart from all his 
kind, 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft western 
wind ; 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! he sings egain—his notes are void 
of art, 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts 
of the heart. 


Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed 
wight like me, 

To smell again those summer flowers beneath this 
summer trec! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls 
away, 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s bright 
summer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless 
truant boy 

Wandered through green woods all day long, a mighty 
heart of joy! 


I’m sadder now, I have had cause; but ob! I’m proud 
to think 

That each pure joy-fount loved of yore, I yet delight 
to drink; 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm un- 
clouded sky, 

Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the days 
gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me 
dark and cold, 

I'll Bear indeed life’s heaviest curse—a heart that hath 
wax'd old! 





Original. 
WHAT IS DEATH? 


BY ALBYN DE RANCE. 


“Wuar is death?” I asked an infant, 


Clinging to its mother’s breast ; 
Its little heart beat at that instant, 
Only for its holy rest. 

On its lip a smile was playing, 
Tear-drops trickled from its eye ; 
Unconsciously they mingled, saying— 

« *Tis not hard for me die.” 


What is death?” I asked of childhood, 
Sporting gaily by the stream, 

That murmured through its native wi!dwood: 
Life to him was all a dream. 

He smil’d not at the thought of leaving 
Early pleasures, bright and fair ; 

He wept not, but his bosom heaving, 
Told the sigh was working there. 


“ What is death?” I ask’d the blooming 


Youth, upon whose brow the sun, 

In glory dawn’'d, his path illuming, 
Pointing to his manhood—on. 

He stopp’d awhile, and ponder’d, fearful, 
O’er his pastime, fading now; 

The hopes of youth-hood, dim and tearful, 
Wither’d on that sunny brow. 


What is death?” I asked the pleasures, 
Crowding round young manhood’s path ; 
He turn'd, and from those glowing treasures 
Started at the name of death. 

His eyes were glaz'd in gloomy sadness, 
Now his heart to feel was taught, 

His frenzied brain strove in that madness, 
To steep its sense in burning thought. 


What is death?” I ask’d the beauty, 
Treading fancy’s fearless road ; 
Unmindful of the daily duty, 

She owed unto herself and God. 
She stood a moment thoughtful, restive, 
Scalding tear-drops filled her eyes ; 
Scenes around, so flattering, festive, 

She could scarcely sacrifice. 


“ What is death ?” I ask’d a parent, 


On whose heart a weight of woe— 
That seem'd upon her life inherent, 
Hung to see the suff’rer low. 
She clasp’d her infant to a bosom, 
Which no fear of death could move ; 
Loth to leave the tender blossom, 
Of her deep enduring love. 


What is death ?” I ask’d a miser, 
Hoarding still his golden store ; 
Scarcely of his gems the wiser, 
Grasping eagerly for more. 
Terror fierce his face distorted, 
Ghastly grew his look, and grim; 
He with life had quickly parted, 
If his gold could follow him. 


“ What is death?” I ask’d the weary; 


He whose life was waning fast, 
’Tis,” said he, “ beyond these dreary 
Paths, to gain a home at last. 
To that home my feet are tending, 
Thither all my steps have press’d, 
Soon my body hails its ending, 
And my soul its endless rest.” 








A LADY PATRONESS. 








A BRILLIANT society was assembled in the drawing- 
room of the banker, Montfort, one of the fortunate mil- 
lionaires of the Chaussee-d’Antin. Seven had struck; 
and a servant in gorgeous livery had uttered those 
words so sweet to the ear of the impatient gastronome, 
“ Dinner is on the table.” 

I shall not describe the dining-room of the millio- 
naire,—that sanctuary within which are laboured out 
so many conceptions and projects, so many revolutions, 
financial and political. Neither will I describe the 
royal magnificence of a feast which might have shamed 
those of Lucullus. Let it stffice to state, that Mont- 
fort, on that day, did the honours of his tabie to a fo- 
reign diplomatist, whose protection he sought for the 
conclusion of a loan ;—to the secretary-general of a 
ministerial department, whose position enabled him to 
facilitate the adjudication of a great enterprise ;—and 
to three provincial deputies, whose vote might have 
the effect of enriching France witha canal, which 
should pour abundance and fertility into the coffers of 
the insatiable contractor. And this short enumeration 
of the principal guests is equivalent to the bill of fare. 

Madame Octavie de Montfort, blazing with diamonds, 
and brilliant in youth and beauty, presided, with grace 
and liveliness. Amiable and smiling, she replied with 
equal address to the flatteries of the secretary-general 
and the madrigals of the foreign diplomatist. Every 
one was in the happiest vein. Sallies of fancy flew 
about with champagne corks; the deputies of the cen- 
tre were noisy as during one of M. Mauguin’s speeches, 
and the banker himself was almost a wit. 

All things had been discussed, and all subjects ex- 
hausted, from the Abbe Chatel to Mademoiselle Bouory, 
(in addition to those of the loan, the contract, and the 
canal,) when the conversation fell on the subject of be- 
nevolence, connected with a charitable ball—a fancy- 
ball which was to collect together the flower of Pari- 
sian society. Madame Octavie de Montfort was one 
of the Lady Patronesses of this great ball, which was 
to take place within a fortnight’ Many sayings were 
uttered, wise and foolish, on the subject of charity, of 
the poor, of dancing, philanthropy, and benevolence in 
entrechats—that great invention of modern times. The 
tear stood in Montfort’s eye as he spoke of the families 
of the destitute, who had no prop and no provision, 
but the sensibility of the rich, As for Octavie, she 
was sublime. “Of what value was opulence but to 
soothe distress!’ Between the second course and the 
dessert, she had got rid of forty tickets. “She only 
wished she could dispose of two hundred ;—not from 
vanity, thank heaven! that was a feeling she had ne- 
ver known :—but from pity for the unfortunate orphans 
whom she loved to call her chidren, her family.” 

“ Dear Octavie!” said the banker, “it is so rich a 
pleasure to her to succor the wretched. It is her only 
Joy!” 

“Ah! you flatter me,” quoth Octavie, “I do it for 
your pleasure ;—for you are happy only when you are 
doing good !” 

At this moment a servant entered, and announced to 
Montfort that sume one wished to speak to him. 

“ At this hour!” said the banker, angrily ;—* you 
know well, John, that I see no one while I am enga- 
ged at table.” 

The servant drew nearer to his master, and whis- 
pered, “ It is M. Didier.” 

At that name Montfort rose, begged his guests to 
excuse him, and passed into his study. . 

A little man, dressed in black, there awaited the 
banker. Beneath his arm he carried a huge bundle of 
papers. 

“ Excuse me if I disturb you,” said M. Didier, “ but 
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I can only come at this hour or early in the morning, 
which would disturb you still more; and as you will 
not admit of any intermediary in the little matter which 
you have entrusted to me ua 

“To the point—to the point, M. Didier!” 

“ Would you believe, M. Montfort, that I left my 
office this morning at seven o’clock, and that I have 
not yet dined ?—I have made fifteen seizures to day.” 

“To the point, I beg you. I am engaged. Have 
you, at length, brought me some money? Shall I ob- 
tain my rights from these insolvent debtors?” 

“I fear not, Monsieur, at least unless you proceed to 
extremities—the sale of their goods, or capture of their 
bodies. - But your sensibility i 

“You know very well, Sir, that there is no such 
thing in matters of business. Besides, I have not had 
recourse to your agency but because I had to deal with 
dishonest persons, who are able to pay.” 

“They say not.” 

“So, you have got nothing ?—Nothing from Madame 
Remy, the mercer, who has owed me four hundred 
francs for this year past?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What is the state of the affair ?” 

“We have got judgment and execution; the sale is 
for Wednesday—but I wished to see you before issuing 
bills.” 

“ The sale must proceed.” 

“She asks three months forbearance. She is wholly 
without resource, and will be compelled to abandon 
her business. Her husband, who held a small situa- 
tion in the bank, is dead of cholera, and she is left des- 
titute, with three young children.” 

“Oh! she says her husband is dead of cholera? I 
can ascertain that, through my wife, who is a member 
of the committee of orphans. In the mean time issue 
the bills at any rate.” 

“ Very well, Sir.” 

“ And that young man, Fourbreuse,—he who reads 
memoirs to the Academy of Sciences-—has he yet un- 
tied his purse-strings ?” 

“ Alas! Sir, the purse must be but poorly furnished, 
if I may judge by his goods.” 

“ Nevertheless, he must pay the thousand francs.” 

“ A thousand francs! my good Sir, the debt is now 
thirteen hundred and eighty francs, including interest 
and costs. The poor young man will never be able to 
pay.” 

“He must, however. I don’t understand being tri- 
fled with thus. Besides, M. Fourbreuse has a place.” 

He had one ;—a situation of fifteen hundred francs, 
in one of the celleges at Paris———” 

“ What! he has it no longer?” 

“ You ordered me to attach his salary,—and he has 
consequently been deprived of his office.” 

“ So, I have no longer any security!” cried the bank- 
er. “M. Didier, you will proceed in this matter with 
the utmost rigour. I know that Fourbreuse has resour- 
ces ;—he has talents.” 

“ Unproductive talents.” 

“T cannot help that. They that have unproductive 
talents should not incur debts. M. Didier, you will 
proceed.” 

« Everything has been done ;—there remains nothing 
but the seizure.” 

“ That you will make, then.” 

“To frighten him?” 

“ No!—to sell.” 

“ His furniture is not worth more than a couple of 
hundred francs.” 

“ M. Didier, I have duties to fulfil. In this matter 
I act not for myself alone. Fourbreuse is indebted to 
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the heirs of my father-in-law. If it affected no other 
than my wife, I would wait ;—you know me sufficient- 
ly to be convinced of that. But this debt interests, 
equally, my brother-in-law, the Compte de Blergy, and 
my sister-in-law, the wife of General Maugrand. You 
will proceed.” 

“ As you desire, Monsieur.” 

“ You know well, M. Didier,” added the banker, as 
he let out the officer, “ that I am not a merciless man. 
I have waited long for these debts ;—but there is an 
end to all things. Besides, I tell you in confidence, 
that I have promised the little sum whose collection I 
have entrusted to you, to my wife, who wishes to con- 
tribute them to the benevolent institation of our ar- 
rondissement, for she is a lady of charity. Good day 
M. Didier.” 

At this moment, the noise of the dance reached them, 
and the melodious orchestra of Tolbecque flung its joy- 
ous harmonies into the banker’s study. Montfort hasti- 
ly regained his rich saloons. 

It was a delicious fete—an intoxicating rout—a true 
millionaire’s bill. The leaders of finance, the lords of 
diplomacy, all the world of fashion, were met together 
in this brilliant assemblage. A thousand lustres shed 
their dazzling light on women sparkling with the orna- 
ments of dress and of loveliness. ‘The crowded mas- 
ses of the happy and the powerful moved, to the sound 
of harmonious music, through chambers embellished 
with all the appliances of luxury and all the wonders 
of art. At two o’clock a magnificent repast varied the 
pleasures of the night, and astonished, by its tasteful 
magnificence, guests accustomed to the prodigal splen- 
dour of ministerial tables. ‘The day had dimmed the 
brillianey of the lamps, while yet the dance continued 
—while a magic and seducing galopade swept in its 
whirling course that gilded and smiling crowd, and 
offered to the charmed eyes a moving circle of women, 
of diamonds, and of flowers. 

I forgot to mention, that, at the close of the supper, 
Madame Octavie de Montfort had already disposed of 
two hundred tickets for the charitable ball. 

Let us leave this scene of happiness and of pleasure, 
and transport-ourselves to the fourth story of a dismal 
abode in the Rue Guenegaud. After a night of watch- 
ing and Jabour, a young man, seated before a small 
deal tabie, covered with papers, books, and mathemat- 
ical instruments, near a fire place, in which a few 
miserable embers yet glowed,—had yielded to fatigue, 
and fallen asleep with his head drooped upon his 
breast. An almost expiring lamp cast a dim light upon 
the pallid and melancholy face of the student. An 
open door presented to view, within another chamber, 
a wretched bed, on which lay an elderly lady, whose 
thin and wrung features spoke of sickness and pain. 
The poverty of the humble dwelling was slightly dis- 
guised by its exceeding cleanness. A few old articles 
of furniture, the broken relics of former independence, 
saddened the eye by their ruined elegance. A dog, 
extended at its master’s feet, had just awakened with 
the first ray of the sun, and looked up at the sleeping 
youth with an earnest and protecting look. Suddenly 
the door-bell rang; the dog sprang hastily up, and ul- 
tered a low bark, which he at once stifled, as he look- 
ed towards the bed of the old woman. “ Silence Fox,” 
said the young man, waking up, and rubbing his eyes. 
“Surely there was a ring at the door;—who comes so 
early? and he proceeded to open it. 

It was M. Didier—the man in black, with the bun- 
dle of papers, and the gentle manner and mien. But 
M. Didier, this time, was not alone. He was accompa- 
nied by two other men, in one of whom, Fourbreuse 
recognized the porter of a neighbouring house. 

“T beg pardon, Sir,” said Didier, bowing—* you do 
not recognise me, though I have already had the hon- 
our of speaking with you several times. [ come for the 





payment of the thousand francs, (exclusive of costs,) 
which you owe to the Blergy estate.” 

Fourbreuse started. 

“ And unless I am paid this morning, I shall be un- 
der the painful necessity, according to my orders from 
M. Montfort, to proceed to execution.” 

Fourbreuse felt his heart cease to beat. He thought 

of his old mother, who lay sick before him, and now 
slept quietly on the bed which they were about to sell. 
His step staggered, and the cold sweat stood on his 
brow. ; 
Before proceeding, and during the time that Didier 
made his inventory, let us explain the origin of this 
debt, and inform our readers how the poor youth be- 
came indebted to the heirs of the Comte de Blergy for 
a thousand francs. 

In the Comte de Blergy, the father of Madlle. Oc 
tavie, scientific acquirements of the first order enhanced 
the lustre of titles and wealth. In few words, he was 
one of the distinguished men of his day, the most, and 
the most deservedly honored. 

An important work, published by Fourbreuse, and 
some remarkable memoirs read by him to the Acade- 
my of Sciences, had attracted towards this youth the 
attention of the distinguished old man, and an acquaint- 
ance, sought by the Comte, had arisen between them, 

In a short time, an actual benefit conferred, brought, 
if possible, increased claims upon the gratitude of 
Fourbreuse. An office became vacant in one of the 
colleges of Paris; and the Comte de Blergy procured 
it for his protege. ‘The income was small, but the ap- 
pointment honourable; and it yielded enough, with the 
produce of some private tuition, to put Fourbreuse in 
a position to provide for his aged mother a quiet sub- 
sistence, and to continue in peace the profound labours 
to which he had dedicated his future life. 

Arrived at the accomplishment of his wishes, Four- 
breuse had now scarcely anything to desire, when an 
unfortunate circumstance arose to trouble the calm of 
his life, and surrender him a prey to the deepest anx- 
iety. Security, imprudently given, for an unworthy 
friend, who deceived him, placed him in the most ha- 
rassing position, and threatened even his personal 
liberty. 

At this painful moment, a letter was brought to him. 
He recognised the hand writing of the the Comte de 
Blergy, as he broke the seal; but who shall express 
the feelings with which he found, within the envelope, 
a cheeque for one thousand francs, accompanied by the 
following lines : 5 

“A common friend has informed me of the difficul- 
ty in which your too confiding generosity has involved 
you. Your repose must not be broken, nor the la- 
bours, which are of equal importance to your own re- 
nown, and to the interests of science, interrupted, for 
a miserable sum like this. Accept the inclosed. It is 
the amount which you require. I am too happy te 
have the opportunity of serving you. Consider it but as 
a loan :—you shall repay it when youareable. Take 
it, if you wish that I should pardon your not having 
confided your difficulty to me.” 

Who shall tell that which passed in the soul of Four- 
breuse, as he read this note? Filled with the warm- 
est gratitude, but resolved upon refusing the obligation, 
he hastened to the hotel of the Compte. He thanked 
him with tears, while he urged him to receive back 
the generous subsidy ; but the Comte pressed him with 
such earnest friendship, and contrived so well to over- 
come the delicate scruples of the young man, that Four- 
breuse yielded at length to his entreaties, stipulating 
only that he should sign a receipt for the sum, and an 
engagement to repay it in a year. 

“With all my heart,” said the noble old man, with 
a smile. 

The year passed. Fourbreuse had reckoned, for the 
discharge of his obligation, upon the sale of a treatise 
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on Geometry ; but circumstances appeared unfavoura- 
ble to the publisher, who was to purchase it. On the 
day when his engagement fell due, Fourbreuse present- 
ed himself, timidly, with his apologies, before the Comte 
de Blergy. 

“ What!” said the old man, “thinking still of that 
trifle?’ M. Fourbreuse, if you speak of it again to me, 
it must be a quarrel between us.” 

Three more years passed, during which Fourbreuse, 
more favoured of fame than of fortune, gained daily 
more and more the esteem of the learned, and above 
al], of the Comte de Blergy, who ceased not to honour 
him with his confidence and friendship. But the poor 
young man could not pay the money, and dared not 
again speak of the debt to his benefactor. 

At the end of these three years, the Comte died 
suddenly, leaving an immense fortune to his son and his 
two daughters, the eldest of whom had recently mar- 
ried the banker Montfort, and the youngest, the Gene- 
ral Maugrand. Unhappily, amongst the millions that 
he left to his heirs, was found the obligation for one 
thousand francs, signed by the poor mathematician. * * 

We left M. Didier making his inventory in the little 
chamber of Fourbreuse. The unfortunate student, 


standing in the recess of his window, looked on with | 
folded arms; an unnatural calm, a sort of convulsive | 


resignation had stolen over him ; and on his impassive 
face, no sign betrayed the tempest of his thoughts, yet 
bitter were his reflections. “Ah!” exclaimed he men- 
tally, “ you who feel tempted to accept of succour from 
a generous hand, beware, lest your benefactor have 
sons, or daughters, or sons-in-law, to inherit his fortune, 
and come after his death to draw-you into a reckoning 
for the benefit. If you have a name that you thought 
to honour amongst men, by the labours of usefulness, 
they will record that name in a process! They will 
have it called over by a huissier’s clerk! They will 
make it the property of a scribe, who shall speculate 


upon the number of its letters! They will post up 


your poverty in the market-place! They will print in 
the journals, and on your gate, the description of your 
miserable moveables! They will sell them in the 
public square ; and, in the evening go to a ball, where 
they will institute a raffle, for the benefit of the poor!” 

Still, there was a consolation that mingled with the 
bitter thoughts of Fourbreuse ; a something whispered 
to him, that if there were a name tarnished in the 
affair, it was, haply, not his, but that of the millionaire 
banker, those of the vain and titled men, the idle and 
gilded women, who had taken from him his poor table, 
his chair, and his bed ; from him, the child of indigence 
and toil, although he had been the friend of their father, 
and because a few piles more of crowns were wanting 
to swell an heritage of millions. 

Didier and his clerk had now completed their in- 
ventory of the young student’s room, and a small kitch- 
en adjoining, and the officer was about to enter into 
the old lady’s chamber, when Fourbreuse sprang for- 
ward and seized his arm. 

“Sir,” said he, calmly, “I entreat you not to go in 
there ;—my mother is ill, and just now she sleeps.” 

The huissier paused upon the threshold of the cham- | 


guessed the truth. Fourbrense sprang towards her, 
and strove to soothe her, while Didier finished his in- 
ventory. 

Two days after, Fourbreuse, accompanied by his dog, 
followed a hearse, which took the road to the Cemete- 
ry of Mont-Parnasse. 

It was a great night for the poor, the night of the 
Ist of March, 1833! In one of the most splendid ho- 
tels of the quarter of the modern Athens, the sumptu- 
ous apartments had been decorated with magnificence 
for the great philanthropic ball, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, and which had Madame Octavie de 
Montfort for one of its lady patronesses. A long string 
of carriages brought, to this enchanted spot, all that 
Paris contained of brilliant women and men comme il 
faut. The aristocracy of birth, joined hands with the 
aristocracy of wealth, in this truly fraternal assemblage, 
where the sentiments of benevolence and philanthropy 
expanded all hearts. The richness and variety of the 
costumes, the profusion of flowers, of lamps, and of 
gold, gave to the fete the aspect of a fairy scene. All 
nations and all epochs were there mingled and con- 
founded. Marchionesses of the 18th century, Duches- 
ses of the 15th, abbes, mousquetaires, pilgrims, pachas, 
chevaliers, Swiss peasants, French guardsmen, boat- 
men, and chieftains, were crowded together; and wa- 
vered to and fro, amid torrents of light and music. It 
was a sight to make one adore philanthropy and chari- 
ty, and give thanks to Heaven that there were sueh 
people as the poor. 

Madame Octavie de Montfort, by her beauty, her 
diamonds, and the splendour of her oriental costume, 
would have attracted all eyes, even if the rose-colored 
knot, the distinctive signs of her functions, as lady pa- 
troness, had not fixed attention upon her. She was the 
queen of this fete, where also shone her husband, in 
the guise of troubadour: her brother, M. de Blergy, in 
| the rich costume of a courtier of Henry the Secand’s 
| time ; and her sister, the Baroness Maugrand, habited 
| as a Chinese, and leaning on the arm of a mandarin, 
General Maugrand. These two dresses which had 
| been expressly procured from China, and were of in- 
| credible magnificence, had cost 20,000 francs. But 
| can one make too great sacrifices, when a fete for the 

benefit of the poor is in question ? 
All at once, a movement was observed at one of the 
, doors of the saloon, and a mask entered, round whom 
the crowd gathered, attracted by the singularity of its 
j costume. It was a man clothed in the garb of a beg- 
gar, carrying a wallet, and on whose garments were 
pasted innumerable papers of legal process. His breast, 
| his back, his arms, his legs, were covered with them ; 
Monsieur and Madame de Montfort were amongst the 
first to approach this mysterious personage, and read 
what follows, on a large sheet of stamped paper, which 
covered his breast. 

The author has here given exact copies of the dif- 
ferent instruments of legal process, on the part of the 
heirs of the Comte de Blergy, all whose names and de- 
scriptions are set out at full length, against the poor 
student, including the inventory, and ending with the 
advertisement of sale—which are described as cover- 














ber, round which he cast his searching looks, and ina | ing the different parts of the body of the mask, but 
low voice dictated his inventory, while Fox looked at} which our readers would not thank us to translate 


him with a flashing eye, ready to dart upon him, if he 
should invade the apartment of the invalid. 

The old lady had, however, awaked, and from the | 
foot of her bed, which was surrounded by old chintz 
curtains, she heard the whispering. “ My poor Frede- 
ric,” muttered she to herself, “ already at his work aftd 
reading over his labours.” But too soon she recognis- 
ed, that it was not the voice of her son, and caught the 
words, “ An old mahogany chest of drawers, with mar- 
ble head; a pendule, in sculptured brass; two old arm 
chairs, covered with silk i 





A cry burst from the lips of the invalid—for she 


for them ;—and the whole ends as follows :-— 

And on his hat, which was surrounded with a black 
crape, Was a written paper, with these words in large 
characters— 

“The charity of the men of the world.” 

A 

By too constant association, the sincerest friendship 

and the warmest love may be estranged, or rather ob- 


literated; as the richest coins are defaced by the fric- 
tion of each other. 
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Original. 
THE HUSBAND'S FIRST ERROR, 


BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 
Tue star is setting now, the little star 
You bade me watch, my love! and then to list, 
With its last fading beam, the hasty tread 
Of thy impatient foot, as swift it flew 
Across the dewy lawn, to meet me here, 
In our own rosy bower; our sweet retreat 
From care and meddling thought. Lo, it is gone! 
Its last soft light is shaded, and my soul 
Grows sad and desolate without thee now! 
Our little one is sleeping on my breast: 
Its soft warm cheek is pressed against my lip, 
In sweet unconscious innocence! I hear 
The soft and hallowed music of its breath, 
And drink its balmy fragrance! Oh, I feel, 
What naught on earth can feel, save that deep fount, 
Of strange and holy tenderness, which lies 
Forever dom’d within a mother’s breast, 
Pouring its streams of blessedness and joy 
Through all her being. 
’Tis a precious thing, 
A choice rich boon of heaven, to be a mother, 
And taste the nameless uncompanioned bliss, 
Which springs from such relationship! But hark! 
Methinks I hear the whizzing of a bird, 
Scared {rom its nightly slumbers; now again, 
The hawthorn hedge is sighing in the touch 
Of some swift passer—aye, it must be him. 
* * * * * * * * 
Not yet, not yet-—my love! The moon is high, 
And flings her solemn glory o’er the world ; 
The hush'd, reposing world! The midnight breeze 
Is creeping v’er the bosom of the lake, 
Weigh'd down with summer fragrance; but its voice 
Is full of strange forebodings! Low and sad, 
The distant cataract is humming on, 
In its eternal solitary song. 
The touch of holy meekness flings her spell 
Across the brow of nature; and I feel 
A deep and precious sympathy of soul ; 
A nameless fellowship with that same spell 
Ineffable ; and like the treasur’d depths 
Of all the soul’s affections. Still I grieve, 
*Mid all this bright and pleasant vision ; grieve, 
Because thou comest not! and I feel a void ; 
A dark and gloomy solitude of spirit ; 
An utter loneliness, which blessed dreams 
Of bright and joyous things can never cheer, 
While thou art absent, dearest! Never, never 
Till this sad mournful eve didst thou thus wait 
Beyond the appointed hour; thy buoyant foot 
Was like the young bird's wing, as near she comes 
To her first worshipp’d brood. Thy lip was warm 
With love's delighted breathings. and thy heart 
Was ever true, and cuileless as the light 
Of young Aurora's smile. Oh, wake, my son! 
My precious innocent, awake and cheer 
The dark foreboding gloom, which gathers fast 
Around thy mother’s soul !—but list, I hear 
A footstep now! a heavy, measured tread, 
Unlike the light and joyous step of him 
Whose life is blended with my own; and yet, 
It must—i must be him. Now rest thee here 
On this sweet violet bed, my lovely boy! 
While thy fond mother flies, with open arms, 
To meet her own beloved. * * * * 
Changed—how changed! 
The folded arm, the cold, averted eye, 
The bitter taunt, the mockery of my long 
And patient hours of wakefulness ; the laugh 
Of shame and conscious guilt ; the reeling form ;— 
Oh God, and is itso! Is this the meed 





Of all my soul’s devotion ?—this the dark 

And mournful end of young affection’s dream! 

Aye! what shall quench the burning agony 

Which scathes my bending spirit! what shall bring 

The holy charm again, which, yesterday, 

Flung such enchantment round my joyous feet 

As made them tread on roses ?. Yesterday! 

Oh, how the light of innocence and love, 

Which then was on my path, is dark as death, 

And chills me with its dreariness! The heavens— 
The bright and glorious heavens! look desolate, 

In melancholy grandeur. Oh, my boy, 

How shall I meet thy playful happy smile, 

While shadows gather o’er thee! Hush, my heart— 
I feel that thou art breaking! 


FAREWELL TO THE DEE. 


I LEAVE thee, my own river Dee—I leave thy banks 
of green, 

The richness of thy harvest hills, thy summer woods 
serene; 

Thy birds, like living lutes, that sing through heaven’s 
bright azure free— 

I leave thee—oh! my beautiful, my native river Dee! 


They tell me, that, in foreign lands, far nobler rivers 
sweep— 

So vast, the weary skies do rest upon their shoreless 
deep; 

That coloured birds, like gulip-beds, in living lustre 
glow, 

And far away, for miles, they say, ten thousand forests 
grow! 


Yet tell me, if the flowers I love, I ever more may find, 

Or meet a valley half so dear as this I leave behind? 

What—what to me are forests wild, or birds of painted 
wing? 

Let me still hear in English groves the English black- 
bird sing. 


I asked my mother why she sought to cross the dreary 
wave— 

To quit the farm where we were born—to lose my 
father’s grave— 

And why the cot my grandsire built this very day was 
sold? 

She answered—while she wept the more—that she 
was poor and old! 


But yet she hoped for better times, beyond the waters 
wide, 

And, come what would, while we were good, our God 
would still provide: 

And more I heard, and strove to hide upon my mother’s 
knee 

The tears [ could not all repress, yet hoped she might 
not see. 


The forests—how I fear them still! for there the lion 
prowls 

The whole night through; the panther, too, with hungry 
fury howls; 

And when the white moon veils her brow, the tiger 
quits his lair— 

Yet wherefore should I dread to go?—my brother will 
be there! 


Then, lovely river! though I ne’er may view thy 


* waters more, 


Still may the bright heavens shine for thee in glory as 
of yore— 

Still may thy flowers in gladness spring—still bloom, 
though not for me! 

And bless—oh! bless thee once again, my own dear 
“wizard Dee!” 
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POPPING THE QUESTION. 


BY AN OLD 


BACHELOR. 


“FAaInT HEART,” says the adage, “never won fair 
ladye.” I know not who it was that gave birth to this 
“ wise saw”—whether it is to be found in Homer, as 
some say all things may, (it isa long time since we 
read Homer,)}—or whether some gallant son of Mars 
introduced it to the world by way of forwarding the 
views of himself and comrades. But this I know, that 
whoever the person may be, he has much to answer 
for: much to answer for to the ladies for subjecting 
them to the affectations and impertinences of our sex— 
much to answer for to us, for encouraging the belief 
that such a behaviour is pleasing to the fair. 

Perhaps it may be urged that a misapprehension and 
misapplication of the adage have caused the grievance 
I complain of. It may be so; but it is not enough that 
a law is made with a view to encourage merit; it 
should be so framed as to defy a perversion to the pur- 
poses of evil. In the blessed days of chivalry, no 
doubt, the bravest knights were—as they deserved to 
be—the most successful pleaders in the bower of beau- 
ty. But let it be remembered, that, in those days, the 
gallants were as bold as lions in battle, but in a lady’s 
boudoir, (if such an anachronism may be allowed,) 
meek as so many lambs. Now, I much fear, the high 
bearing of our gallants is chiefly displayed in the cham- 
bers of their mistresses, while craven hearts are found 
to tremble in the tent. Alas, fur the days of chivalry! 


In a word—though JI speak it with the most perfect 
good humour, and without a particle of jealousy—I 
consider the young men of the present day, a saucy, 
empty, assuming, ill-bred set of fellows, and altogether 
unworthy the favours of the belles of the nineteenth 


century. 

I am not a nineteenth-century man myself, and I | 
thank the gods (particularly the god of love) for that 
consolation in the midst of all my sorrows. Forty years 
ago things were very different: the young folks of that 
age were men of another calibre, men who paid some 
regard to decency, and were not ashamed to wear the 
blush of modesty upon all proper occasions. I was a 
lover then; and I confess, (though at the risk of get- 
ting laughed at for my pains,) felt as much alarm at the 
idea of “popping the red-hot question,” ‘as facing a 
fifteen-pounder. An offer of marriage at that time of 
day was matter of deliberation for weeks, months, nay, 
frequently for years :—not, as now, an affair of three 
interviews—a ball, a morning call, and an evening at 
the opera. No,no—Gretna Green was a terra incognita 
in those days; and except in plays and romances, no 
man ever dreamt of stealing a heiress burglariously, 
(for I can find no softer term for it,) or running away 
with a beauty, and asking her consent afterwards. 

The manner of popping the question, certainly, must 
always vary considerably with the varying dispositions 
and habits of men. ‘The young lawyer, for instance, 
would put it in a precise, parchment sort of a way—I, 
A. B., do hereby ask and solicit, &c.—while the poet, 
no doubt would whip in a scrap of Ovid, and make it 
up into a sonnet, or moonlight impromptu. I remem- 
ber the opinion of a young beau of Gray’s Inn, (maca- 
ronies we used to call them in those days,) who, on its 
being suggested that the best way of putting the query 
was by writing, replied, “ No, that would never do; 
for then the lady would have it to show against you.” 

But to my tale. About twenty years ago, (I was 
not then so bald as I am now,) I was spending the 
midsummer with my old friend and school-fellow, Tom 
Merton. Tom had married early in life, and had a 
daughter, Mary Rose, who, to her “ father’s wit and 





mother’s beauty,” added her uncle Absalom’s good hu- 
mour, and her aunt Deborah’s notability, In her, you 
had the realization of all that the poets- have sung 
about fairy forms, dulcet voices, and witching eyes.— 
She was just such a being as you may imagine to your- 
self in the heroine of some beautiful romance—Nar- 
cissa, in Roderick Random, for instance—or Sophia, in 
Tom Jones—or Fanny, in Joseph Andrews—not the 
modern, lackadaisical damsels of Colburn and Bentley. 
If she had met the eye of Mare Antony, Cleopatra 
might have exerted her blandishments in vain: if Paris 
had but seen Mary Rose Merton, Troy might have 
been standing to this day. Such was the presiding di- 
vinity of the house where I was visiting. My heart 
was susceptible, and I fell in love. No man, I thought, 
had ever loved as I did—a common,fancy among lov- 
ers—and the intensity of my affection, I believed, 
would not fail to secure a return. One cannot explain 
the secret, but those who have felt the influence, will 
know how to judge of my feelings. I was as complete- 
ly over head and ears as mortal could be: I loved with 
that entire devotion that makes filial piety and brother- 
ly affection sneak to a corner of man’s heart, and leave 
it to the undisputed sovereignty of feminine beauty. 

The blindness incidental to my passion, and the 
young lady’s uniform kindness, led me to believe that 
the possibility of her becoming my wife was by no 
means so remote as at first it had appeared to be; and, 
having spent several sleepless nights in examining the 
subject on all sides, I determined to make her an offer 
of my hand, and to bear the result, pro or con, with all 
due philosophy. For more than a week I was disap- 
pointed in an opportunity of speaking alone with my 
adored, notwithstanding I had frequently left the din- 
ner table prematurely with that view, and several 
times excused myself from excursions which had been 
plauned for my especial amusement. 

At length a favourable moment seemed to be at hand. 
A charity sermon was to be preached by the bishop, 
for the benefit of a Sunday school, and as Mr. Merton 
was churchwarden, and destined to hold one of the 
plates, it became imperative on his family to be pre- 
sent on the occasion. I, of course, proffered my servi- 
ces, and it was arranged that we should set off early 
next morning, to secure good seats in the centre aisle. 
I could hardly close my eyes that night for thinking 
how I should “ Pop the Question ;” and when I did 
get a short slumber, was waked on a sudden by some 
one starting from behind ahedge, just as I was disclos- 
ing the soft secret. Sometimes, when I had fancied 
myself sitting by the lovely Mary in a bower of jessa- 
mine and roses, and had just concluded a beautiful 
rhapsody about loves and doves, myrtles and turtles, I 
raised my blushing head, and found myself tete-a-tete 
with her papa. At another moment, she would slip a 
beautiful, pink, hot-pressed billet-doux into my hand, 
which, when I unfolded it, would turn out to bea 
challenge from some favoured lover, desiring the satis- 
faction of meeting me at half-past six in the morning, 
and so forth, and concluding, as usual, with an indirect 
allusion to a horsewhip. Morning dreams, they say, 
always come true. It’s a gross falsehood—mine never 
come true. But I had a pleasant vision that morning, 
and recollecting the gossip’s tale, I fondly hoped it 
would be verified. Methought I had ventured to “ pop 
the question” to my Dulcinea, and was accepted. [I 
jumped out of bed in a tremour. “ Yes,” I cried, “I 
will pop the question: ere this night-cap again envelope 
this unhappy head, the trial shall be made!” and I 
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shaved, and brushed my hair over the bald place on 
my crown, and tied my cravat with unprecedented 
care ; and made my appearance in the break fast-parlor 
just as the servant maid had begun to dust the chairs 
and tables. 

Poor servant maid! I exclaimed to myself—for I felt 
very Sterne-ish—was it ever thy lot to have the ques- 
tion popped into thy sophisticated ear? Mayhap, even 
now, as thou dustest the mahogany chairs, and rubbest 
down the legs of the rosewood tables, pangs of unre- 
quited affection agitate thy tender bosom, or doubts of 
a lover's faith are preying upon thy maiden heart! I 
can fancy thee, fair domestic, standing in that neat 
dress thou wearest now—a gown of dark blue, witha 
little white sprig apron of criss-cross, (housemaids were 
not above checked aprons in those days,) and black 
cotton stockings—that identical duster, perhaps, waving 
in thy ruby hand—! can fancy thee, thus standing, sweet 
help, with thy lover at thy feet—he all hope and pro- 
testation, thou all fear and hesitation—his face glowing 
with affection, thine suffused with blushes—his eyes 
beaming with smiles, thine gushing with tears—love- 
tears, that fall, drop—drop—slowly at first, like the 
first drops of a thunder-storm, increasing in their flow, 
even as that storm increaseth, till finding it no longer 
possible to dissemble thy weeping, thou raisest the 
duster to thy cheeks, and smearest them with its pul- 
verized impurities. But Love knows best how to bring 
about his desires: that little incident, simple—nay, silly 
as it may seem, has more quickly matured the project 
than hours of sentiment could have done: for the be- 
grimed countenance of the maiden sets both the lovers 
a laughing—she is anxious to run away, to wash “the 
filthy witness” from her face—he will not suffer her to 
depart without a promise, a word of hope—she falters 
forth the soft syllables of consent—and the terrible task 
of “ popping the question”’ is over. 

Breakfast-time at length arrived. But I shall pass 
over the blunders I committed during its progress ;— 
how I salied Mary Rose’s muffin instead of my own, 
poured the cream into the sugar basin, and took a bite 
at the tea-pot lid. “Popping the question” haunted 
me continually, and I feared to speak, even on the 
most ordinary topics, lest I should in some way betray 
myself. Pop—pop—pop!—every thing seemed to go 
off with a pop; and when at length Mr. Merton hinted 
to Mary and her mother that it was time for them to 
pop on their bonnets, I thought he laid a particular 
stress on the horrible monosyllable, and almost expect- 
ed him to accuse me Of some sinister design upon his 
daughter. It passed off, however, and we set out for 
the church. Mary Rose leaned upon my arm, and 
complained how dull I was. I, of course, protested 
against it, and tried to rally ; vivacity, indeed, was one 
of my characteristics, and I was just beginning to make 
myself extremely agreeable, when a little urchin, in 
the thick gloom of a dark entry, let off a pop-gun close 
to my ear. The ind, simple as it may seem, made 
me start as if a ghost had stood before me, and when 
Mary observed that I was “ very nervous this morning,” 
I felt as if I could have throttled the lad ; and inward- 
ly cursed the inventor of pop-guns, and doomed him 
to the lawest pit of Acheron. 

I strove against my fate, however, and made several 
observations. “Look,” cried Mary Rose, as we gained 
the end of the street, “ what a beautiful child !” 

I turned my head to the window, when the first ob- 
ject that met my eyes was a square blue paper, edged 
with yellow, on which was written in too, too legible 
characters, “ Por.” 
exclamation stronger than the occasion would seem to 
Warrant, and the poor child came in for a share of my 
anathema. I didn’t intend it, however, for [ am very 
fond of children: but it served Mary Rose to scold me 
about till we came to the church door; and, if possible, 
bewildered me more than ever. We had now arrived 


I believe I was surprised into an | 


in the middle aisle, when my fair companion whisper- 
ed me—* My dear Mr. , won't you take off your 
hat?” This was only a prelude to still greater blun- 
ders. I posted myself at the head of the seat, sang 
part of the hundreth psalm while the organist was play- 
ing the symphony, sat down when I should have stood 
up, knelt when I ought to have been standing, and just 
at the end of the creed, found myself pointed due west, 
the gaze and wonder of the whole congregation. 

The sermon at length commenced , and the quiet- 
ness that ensued, broken only by the perambulations 
of the beadle and sub-schoolmaster, and the collision, 
ever and anon, of their official wands with the heads 
of refractory students, guilty of the enormous crime of 
gaping or twirling their thumbs, gave me an opportu 
nity of collecting my scattered thoughts. Just as the 
rest of the congregation were going to sleep, I began 
to awake from my mental lethargy; and by the time 
the worthy prelate had discussed three or four heads 
of his text, felt myself competent to make a speech in 
parliament. Just at this moment, too, a thought struck 
me, as beautiful as it was sudden—a plan by which I 
might make the desired tender of my person, and dis- 
play an abundant share of wit into the bargain. 

To this end I seized Mary Rose’s prayer-book, and 
turning over the pages till I came to matrimony, mark- 
ed the passage, “ Wilt thou have this man to thy wed- 
ded husband?” with two emphatic dashes; and point 
ing significantly and confidently to myself, handed it 
to her with a bow. She took it!—she read it!—she 
smiled!!!| Was it asmile of assent? O, how my heart 
beat in my bosom at that instant—so loud, that I feared 
the people around us might hear its palpitations ; and 
looked at them to see if they noticed me. She turned 
over a few leaves—she took my pencil, which I had 
purposely enclosed in the book—and she marked a pas 
sage; O, ye gods and demi-gods! what were my sen- 
sations at that moment! not Jove himself, when he 
went swan-hopping to the lovely Leda—nor Pluto, 
when he perpetrated the abduction of the beautiful 
Proserpine, could have experienced a greater turmoil 
of passion than I at that moment. I felt the score— 
felt it, as if it had been made across my very heart; 
and I grasped the book—and I squeezed the hand that 
presented it; and opening the page tremblingly, and 
holding the volume close to my eyes, (for the type was 
small, and my sight not quite so good as it used to be,) 
I read—O, Mary Rose! O, Mary Rose! that I should 
| live to relate it!—“A woman may not marry her grand- 


father.” 
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POINTS IN COMPOSITION. 


Ir is not to be supposed that sublime passages and, 
elevated sentiments can be susceptible of such infi- 





| nite variety, as to be always new and affecting. Every 
thing has its boundaries ; nor is the case different with 
regard to true comedy ; there is not in human nature 
above a dozen characters truly comic, and highly mark- 
ed. Innumerable are the clouds that overshadow truth; 
her strongest and most glowing colours are not many, 
but of such of these as are of a primitive, a superior 
| nature, an able artist never fails to make a proper use. 
Pulpit oratory, particularly that which relates to fune- 
| ral eulogium, is exactly in the same—moral traths be- 
ling once delivered with eloquence, the images of 
| wretchedness and weakness, the vanity of grandeur, 
and the devastations of death, being once drawn by 
masterly hands, in time become common-place ; we 
are reduced to the necessity of imitating, or of going 
| from the point. A sufficient number of fables being 
| composed by a la Fontaine, all further additions enter 
| into the same system of morality, and the course of 
adventure is nearly the same. Thus genius, after 
flourishing for a certain age, must necessarily degene- 
| rate — Voltaire. 
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“This ruin of sweet life.”—Shakspeare. 


Wao has not heard of Mount St. Bernard, its con- 
vent, its monks, its dogs, and its glaciers? It has been 
the theme of the fashionable traveller, who has started 
either from one of the universities, or from one of the 
squares, to see the world, for nearly the last fifth of a 
century. Every coxcomb who can spare time and 
money to visit the lake of Geneva, goes a little farther, 
looks at Mounts Blanc and St. Bernard, and returns to 
England with a theme for the rest of his life. 

Let me then be candid upon my own spirit of ad- 
venture, since I was guided in it by a similar ambi- 
tion. On quitting Cambridge, where I graduated with- 
out honour either to myself or to the university, having 
the means of being idle and of seeing the world, which 
is but too frequently one and the same thing, I post- 
ed off to Switzerland, to explore the aforementioned 
lake and mountains, and in order that I might lay in 
a stock of conversation which would serve, upon my 
return to this dull land, to astonish the non-illuminati 
for the remainder of my days. [ travelled with a 
friend, just as idle, and of similar views with myself. 
We had not been at Geneva more than a few days, 
ere we determined, in the true spirit of enterprise, to 
ascend the Mount St. Bernard, to explore the pass by 
which he of Carthage in ancient, and he of Corsica 
in modern days, the heroes respectively of Canne and 
Marengo, descended the precipitous sides of that mighty 
“fragment of a former world,” and covered the fair 
plains of Italy with their victorious armies. 

Oh! what a glorious thing, thought I, will it be to 
expatiate upon,—to tell of accidents, not “ by flood and 
field,” neither “ by lake and Mere,” but upon the Eu- 
ropean Caucasus, where the snows are, with Teforence 
to time, eternal, and where young lords and esquires: 
go to breathe the mountain air, full ten thousand feel 
above the level of the sea. 

My friend and I took up our temporary abode in the 
little village of Saint Pierre, at the foot of Mount St. 
Bernard, resolving to avail ourselves of the first fine 
day to “ climb its rugged steeps.” In order to give the 
greater character to our adventure, we determined to 
proceed alone ; and as we were informed, upon autho- 
rity which we could not for one moment doubt, that, 
from the base of the mountain to the summit, there 
were directing posts at intervals of about every two 
hundred yards, we had the less hesitation in attempt- 
ing the ascent without guides; more especially, too, 
as we were told that some enterprising spirits had suc- 
cessfully performed the same feat but a few weeks 
previously to our arrival. There is really a charming 
excitement in the thought of doing a bold thing, which 
shall provoke at once the admiration of the women and 
the envy of the men; for what man is not flattered at 
being envied by his fellows, when that very envy gains 
him the admiration of those converse problems in hu- 
man nature which have such a mighty influence upon 
the actions of men, whether it be for good or for evil. 
I really was almost intoxicated with the bare idea that 
my moral exaltation in the world, would: be measured 
and fixed by my physical exaltation on the mighty Alp, 
and therefore determined to ascend as high as the na- 
tural impediments and my natural resolution would 
permit. If, thought I, Doctor Paccard and James Bel- 
mat could scale the “cloud capt” cone of Mount 

c, 
“ Where the gelid sky, 


why should not my friend and myself ascend a moun- 
tain upwards of four thousand feet lower, especially 
when there is such a capital resting-place as the cele- 
brated convent, scarcely more than half a mile from 
the summit? Swelling with this mental imposthume, 
and almost wild with the thought of having my name 
enrolled in future times among the archives of the 
British Museum or the Institute Royal, by the side of 
those of Paccard and Saussure, I prepared early one 
fine morning in September, Anno Domini 1829, to en- 
ter upon my perilous undertaking. Having had our 
shoes regularly spiked, according to the custom of 
true mountain wanderers, my friend and I left the vil- 
lage of St. Pierre, crossed the picturesque little wood- 
en bridge which divides it from the bas¢ of the moun- 
tain, and with a sort of knapsack upon our backs, con- 
taining cold chicken and lemonade, we commenced 
our search of the picturesque. 

The sun shone out in the full blaze of his glory, — 
the morning was bright and bracing, when we reach- 
ed the foot of the mountain. Our path was soon indi- 
cated, for we found the directing posts regularly pla- 
ced, and precisely as they had been described to us.— 
The first part of our progress was sufficiently easy, as 
the path was wide and the ascent gradual. ‘The high- 
er we advanced, the more beautiful the prospect be- 
came, which we occasionally rested to gaze upon with 
the most inconceivable delight. A prospect seen from 
the Alps, is especially exciting, not merely from what 
is actually presented to the eye, though every thing is 
new and prodigiously striking, but from the buoyant 
self-satisfaction with which it is regarded. It is con- 
templated with a glowing pride of héart, which im- 

, 80 to speak, a microscopic influence to the me- 
Sm thruugh which it is beheld. Every thing is im- 

ely magnified to the mind, though not to the out- 
ward senses, from the novelty of the surprise which it 
creates, and the natural tendency of the imagination 
when excited to exaggerate visual objects. We see 
before us what it has been the very sum of our ambi- 
tion to gaze upon; we feel are standing upon 
a spot which it has been the mide of thousands to 
visit, and which thousands desire to visit in vain. We 
are impressed for the moment by the consciousness of 
a certain moral superiority that lifts us above the dull 
mass of our kind, and imparts an elevation and digni- 
ty to every thing around, from the powerful associa- 
tions which it produces; and thus, while the eye 
wanders over the distant plains, we feel within our- 
selves the enviable self-gratulating sentiment arise— 
How few have seen nature in her rude but stupendous 
sublimity as | have! What a subject of conversation 
for the rest of one’s life! An ascent of the Alps is 
indeed no ignoble triumph, and I confess I felt it at 
this proud moment. It was one of the bright green 
spots in the wilderness of my existence. 

Such or similar were my reflections, and these were 
considerably enhanced by the circumstance of our 
attempting alone, the somewhat perilous ascent of the 
Mount St. Bernard. Many had scaled its lofty accli- 
vities with the assistance of guides, but we had adven- 
tured unaccompanied upon our arduous undertaking. 

As we advanced, the path narrowed and became 
exceedingly rugged, but those hirsute mountain occu- 
pants, the goats, which bounded here and there upon 
the lower regions of the mountain, gave a sort of do- 





Snows piled on snows in wintry torpor lie,” 
I 


mestic aspect to the scene which greatly diminished 
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its increasing asperity. We pushed boldly forward, 
the morning still continuing fine, but a mist every now 
and then rising from the hills, which threw a sort of 
opalescent dulness over the bright beams of the sun. 
After about three hours’ energetic walking, we paused 
at a small tabular plain, which crowned one of the 
undulations in the hill. Here we seated ourselves 
upon a projecting ledge of stone, and took part of the 
refection which we had provided, and then, much re- 
freshed, commenced our labours up the narrow path 
that conducted to the summit of the cone. At this 


part of our ascent we deviated somewhat from the 
common track, to enjoy the beauties of the surround- 
ing prospect, which was now vastly increased in magni- 
ficence, from the circumstance of our greater elevation. 


“# Here, ‘midst the changeful scenery, ever new, 
Fancy, a thousand wond’rous forms descries, 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew ; 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 
And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts rise.” 


After four hours’ additional labour, we again paused 
to rest ourselves, but the increased cold and rarity of 
the atmosphere acted strangely upon our appetites, for 
we felt less disposed to eat than to drink; however, 
we picked the bones of a second chicken, drank a 
couple of bottles of lemonade, and again proceeded on 
our way. It was nowaboutoneo’clock. The bright- 
ness of the morning had considerably declined, and 
we began to feel rather anxious to reach the convent. 
A thick haze had wrapped the peaks of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, so that all objects except those in 
our invmediate vicinity, had become quite indistinct. 
By this time the cold was so distressing, that it was as 
much as we could do to keep our limbs from becom- 
ing benumbed. Notwithstanding these trifling impe- 
diments, however, we continued our journey, and the 
very idea of overcoming difficulty, was excitement 
sufficient to give us every prospect of eventual suc- 
cess. Some of the passes had already become exceed- 
ingly troublesome to surmount, entire strangers as we 
were to such eXtreme rugged ascents, and buat for the 
constant guidance of the finger-posts, we should 
imagined that we had deviated from the proper t 
Here and there foaming torrents bounded and 
across our path, swelled by the melting of the moun- 
tain snows; frequently confusing our inexperience, 
and greatly increasing the difficulty of our progress. 
When we had attained to an elevetion between six 
and seven thousand above the level of the sea, 
we turned out of t path in order to visit an 
extensive glacier which here almost entirely filled up 
an immense ravine between the Great St. Bernard and 
the neighbouring mountain. When we reached the 
margin of this glacier, the mist, which had for some 
time been hovering upon the lateral projections of the 
hill, suddenly dispersed, and the sun poured a broad 

















flood of light upon the glittering masses before us. It 
appeared as if a mountain lake, lashed into billows by 
the “strife of elements,” had been suddenly congealed, 
whilst its surges were at their “ loftiest swell,” and | 
fixed into impotent stillness in the very climax of its 
commotion. Here and there huge pinnacles of ice 
rose above the general level of the glacier, assuming, | 
upon a near inspection, forms the most singular and 
fantastic. We found no great difficulty in passing from 
the margin nearly to the centre of this barrier, as the 
undulations were close, and the hollows between them 
teither deep nor formidable; but as we advanced, 
these hollows became considerably wider, the icy bil- 
lows loftier, and of more difficult access, while they 
Were now often separated by deep fissures, called cre- 
Vvasses by the mountaineers, which threatened our pro- 
gress with such formidable perils, that I considered it 
Wise at Ofice to retrace my steps. , 
Abruptions from the great mass of the glacier are 





sometimes so sudden, that chasms are formed like the 
yawnings of earthquakes, and vast portions of the fro- 
zen mountain fall with a horrid crash into the gulf— 
To look down one of these frightful crevasses was 
enough to turn a stronger head than mine ; and though 
Saussure, in his “ Voyages dans les Alpes,” recom- 
mends that the eye should be kept steadily fixed upon 
the precipice while you are traversing its brink, as the 
brain ceases to reel in proportion as the eye becomes 
accustomed to explore the dismal abyss beneath, I, 
nevertheless, could not muster sufficient resolution to 
gaze for more than a few moments upon those dread- 
ful chasms, whose depths, to such a superficial scrutiny, 
absolutely appear interminable. The bright cerulean 
hue of the icy walls which shut in these bottomless 
pits, gradually darkening as the eye pursues its course 
downward, until it terminates in a Cimmerian black, 
positively curdles the blood of the traveller unaccus- 
tomed to explore these rugged lineaments of nature. I 
could not venture to gaze upon these interminable 
shafts of ice without an uncontrollable sensation of 
terror, and though my companion would have proceed- 
ed, being of a hardier courage than myself, I deter- 
mined to retreat to the brink of the glacier, which I 
did with my best expedition, my friend following me 
leisurely, examining every portion of the frozen sub- 
stance with the -minute scrutiny of one who was sto- 
ring up in his mind matter for the display of his vert, 
when he should return among those to whom such 
things as we had this day witnessed, would be sub- 
jects for surprise, at least, if not for wonder. 

We now returned to the path we had quitted, to 
which the friendly directing-post most accurately point 
ed. I began once more to breathe freely, and my 
heart bounded with the triumph of an achievement, 
when its pulses were again for a few moments stilled 
by the sight of one those Alpine contingencies, of which 
it is impossible for words to convey more thau @ very 
faint idea. Our road for the last bait hour had been 
exceedingly abrupt, and wes in some places so steep, 
that we were absolmtcty obliged to climb: for a con- 
siderablc distance we had wound round a lofty battle- 

it of the mountain, the craggy sides of which hung 
our path, while every few moments patches of 

w fell before and behind us as if they were the 
gentle heralds of a more fearful precipitation. We 
had scarcely scaled the most difficult part of the way, 
when we heard a prodigious crash above, as if the 
whole mountain had been suddenly cleft in twain by 
some internal convulsion; this was followed by a 
strange crackling sound, so continuous and multiplied 
as it was by the repercussions of the surrounding hills, 
as absolutely for the moment completely to confuse 
our senses. When I heard the first crash, however, I 
lifted my eyes to the brow of the lofty steep which 
had so ominously hung over our path, and to my asto- 
nishment beheld, what I supposed, in the moment of 
my bewildered surprise, to be the whole hill tumbling 
into the valley beneath. I soon, however, perceived 
it was only an immense mass of snow and ice that had 
accumulated on the rugged projections of its summit 
and sides; this had detached itself by its own gravity 
from its insecure support, and was falling upon the 
path we had just quitted, which it completely blocked 
up. In sum, we had seen an avalanche! Mirabile 
dictu! Here again was matter at once of triumph 


| and of conversation for home display—for how few 


people have seen an avalanche! Had we been as- 
cending the higher mountain, we should have been 
something puzzled about our return, as every trace of 
the path was obliterated where the snow had falleng 
and an enormous barrier raised which we could never 
hope to surmount; but here we were under no ala 

since we had escaped extinguishment from the cn 
deposit, as we knew that the convent was at no very 
great distance, and that there, we should’ find no diffi- 
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culty in obtaining assistance to secure our safe retum. 
‘Thus certified, we proceeded with light hearts and 
frozen fingers, sometimes 


“ Whistling as we went for want of thought,” 


or, like the boy in the churchyard, “ to keep our courage 
up;” at others, pausing to look at the landscape, which, 
in spite of cold and fatigue, often extorted from us a 
siraultaneous burst of admiration. 

At this point of our progress, we suddenly turned an 
abrupt angle that bore us from the edge of a precipice 
into a considerable glade, which sloped, with a very 
gradual elevation, for at least two or three hundred 
yards ; at the termination of this recess, the path be- 
came again so steep that we were once more obliged 
to climb. Before, however, we reached this spot, the 
atmosphere had thickened to a very disagreeable den- 
sity, and as we advanced it became so oppressive as 
absolutely to arrest our progress ; we paused, therefore, 
upon a sort of landing-place in the ascent, for here it 
was almost like a natural stair, though very rude and 
difficult to surmount, hoping that the mist would short- 
ly disperse and leave us a free path. Alas! our hopes 
were vain ; it increased rapidly, until at length it be- 
came so thick as to have a very distressing effect upon 
our respiration. It was moreover considerably inspis- 
sated by large flakes of snow, which now fell around 
us in such profusion that we could scarcely see. To 
proceed, under these circumstance, was, as I conceived, 
impossible, and I confess I began to feel all the natural 
alarms of such a situation. My companion, however, 
who was of a different opinion, as well as of a differ- 
ent temperament, expressed his determination to push 
forward in spite of every difficulty, but I, being less 
rigidly nerved, made up my mind patiently to wait the 
issue, though, let me avew it, my apprehension at this 
time began already to be a little feverish. I adopted 
the most absurd resolution imaginable, as it afterwards 
proved. I remained perfectly inactive, seated upon a 
stone from which I had removed the gelid crust that 
had accumulated upon its small tabular surface, so that 
in a short time I felt the cold so extremely piercing as 
absolutely to cramp my limbs, while the skin of my, 
face, which was exposed to the full influence of the 
atmosphere, seemed to lose its natural flexibility, be- 
coming painfully stiff, and tingled as if it had beenstruck 
with nettles. J rose and walked to and fro, but had 
not the courage to climb the rugged steep before me, 
and the narrow indentation upon which I stood, was 
too confined to afford much scope for exertion. I could 
not excite my circulation into a glow, and I felt it eve- 
ry moment becoming more languid. I was by this 
time seriously alarmed. 

The mist continued to thicken, and the snow to fall 
in ‘barge flakes with increased energy. I began to 
think seriously that, instead of returning among my 
friends to recount the wonders I had beheld in this 
region of cold and sterility, I should leave my bones 
to whiten on this celebrated hill, and have my body 
preserved in snow for the discovery and physiological 
speculations of a future generation. As the thought 
entered my mind, my brain whirled, and my pulse, 
rallying from the langour which had hitherto kept it 
sluggish, throbbed with a much more than ordinary 
acceleration. I was really terrified, but the increasing 
cold, from want of reaction, began gradually to para- 
lyse my physical energies, and I felt myself rapidly 
sinking, in spite of my terrors, into a state of irresisti- 
ble torpor. I seated myself again upon the stone, 
closed my eyes in an agony of anguish, of which I 
can pretend to convey no adequate conception, and 
coneentrating the whole force of my thoughts upon 
the one awful idea of a sudden and premature death, 
resigned myself, though with anything but a philoso- 
phic insensibility, to my fate. 

Merciful Providence! how was my heart riven 





when I cast mty reflections towards my home, where I 
had an affectionate mother awaiting my return to her 
bosom, with all the lively anxiety of maternal solici- 
tude. What would be her agony at learning my fate! 
L shuddered at these dreadful anticipations. The 
thought was harrowing. It was a mute anguish too 
big—too potent for werds—too absorbing to exhibit 
itself by any outward expression of suffering. The 
scenes of my youth were now reflected back upon my 
memory with a vividness which seemed to bring all 
the bright features of the past into one dazzling focus; 
they blazed before my mind’s eye with a light so con- 
centrated that my spirit could not endure its intensity ; 
my very soul seemed to wither under the overpower- 
ing effulgence from which it turned to the dark gulf 
that was opening, as I then fancied, deeper and deeper 
before it, with a shuddering anticipation of horror. I 
found, by this time, that my senses were gradually laps- 
ing into confusion ; there was an indistinctness in my 
recollection ; still for a while the one prevailing thought 
of home kept a tenacious possession of my mind, but 
at length gave place to visions the most appalling. I 
saw the past, as it were, through a prism, which threw 
over it the most enchanting hues, but yet through a 
medium so dim and indistinct that every object was 
magnified by this very indistinctness, while the future 
was presented to my imagination in dark and terrific 
contrast, the beauty of the one adding additional force 
to the terrifying representations of the other. 

I had long been accustomed to imbue my mind with 
classic recollections, and Virgil was an author on whom 
I dwelt with a continued feeling of delight. It hap 
pened that I had been reading the descent of AZneas 
into hell upon the very morning of my unhappy ex- 
pedition to the Mount St. Bernard, so that the impres- 
sion of the scenes described in that inimitable poem, 
were vividly impressed upon my imagination at this 
disastrous moment. In proportion as the confusion of 
my thoughts increased, the terrors of Tartarus were 
pictured upon them with a vivid force of detail, by 
which they seemed absolutely realised. ‘I saw the 
surly guardian of the dreary prison-house of the out- 

p from Elysium; I saw the fiery lake, the pitchy 
of the Stygian river, the forms of condemned 
spirits flitting through jthe murky atmosphere. I fan- 
cied I heard thé howlings of the damned, the dismal 
ululations of the triple-headed Cerberus, the shrieks of 
the tormented. the gibes of triumphing demons, the 
yells of the despairing. ‘Alas! ywavering thoughts 
clung to phantoms of the tterable repulsive- 
ness. Although I had become, in a great degree, co- 
matose from cold and inaction, still my mind was ab- 
solutely quick with these embryos of horror, and simi- 
lar visions continued to flit before it until it lapsed in- 
to utter unconsciousness. 

How long I remained in this state I know not; but 
it is abundantly manifest that I was neither doomed to 
leave my bones to whiten on the Alp, nor to be pickled 
in mountain snow for the future benefit of natural his- 
tory, since I am now alive to record this adventure. I 
have said that just before my senses left me, my ima- 
gination had been engrossed by the gloomy fictions of 
Tartarus. As soon as I recovered my recollection, 
which I did Very gradually, the same dreary impres- 
sions recurred. When first I opened my eyes, a dim 
light seemed to mock the clear perception of my senses, 
but the objects around me growing imperceptibly more 
distinct, it is impossible to describe the agony of my 
feelings as I gazed upon them. I absolutely imagined 
myself to be in hell. I listened breathlessly, and dis- 
tinctly heard an od@ hissing noise close to my ear ;— 
presently a vast opaque body was forced between my 
eyes and the light, and, for the moment, all perception 
of objects was entirely excluded. I felt a large moist 
substance applied to my face, like a piece of seethed 
meat drawn gently over it. It was removed for an in- 
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stant, then repeated; and this continued until, in an 
agony of terror, I flung my head on one side, and once 
more obtained the power of observation; when what 
was my consternation at beholding the head of a huge 
dog close to mine, with a tongue lolling out, so long 
and expansive, that it absolutely appalled me. I was 
laying upon my back, and so powerless as to be alto 
gether unable to rise. On each side of the broad fore- 
head of this canine monster, I fancied I could discern 
two additional heads, not quite so vast as that from 
which the tongue depended, but large enough to terrify 
a stouter heart than mine. 

I was now satisfied in my own mind, that I was an 
inmate of the infernal regions, and at this very mo- 
ment under the dreadful guardianship of the Plutonic 
Dog—the Tartarean Cerberus. As this impression 
grew stronger, the heads seemed to expand into the 
most gigantic proportions, and I lay beneath the glar- 
ing eyes of my triple-headed gaoler, almost palsied 
with horror. He put his huge jowl close to my lips, 
then dropped his enormous tongue upon them, and be- 
gan to lick me, until, my strength increasing with my 
terrors, I gave a sudden start, and projected the upper 
portion of my body as far from his monstrous jaws as I 
possibly could. At this moment he set up a howl so 
continuous and terrific, that I thought it would have 
burst the very barriers of the infernal prison in which 
I imagined myself to be incarcerated. The dog now 
retreated, continu-eg his howl. I had by this time, in 
spite of my terrors, which remained unabated, more 
leisure and opportunity to look around me. I appear- 
ed to be in an interminable dungeon, into which a dim 
stream of light gleamed, sufficient to render visible 
every surrounding object, but whence it proceeded I 
could not discover. The place around me was a per- 
fect Golgotha, strewed, not indeed with skulls, but with 
human heads ; and this somewhat puzzled me, still my 
mind, fixed upon the certainty of its first impression, 
soon settled into the dismal belief that I was on the 
hither side of Styx, where soul and body were appoint- 
ed to unite previonsly to passing that black and tideless 
river. It occurred to me, moreover, that Cerberus, to 
whose especial charge I must, as I imagined, 
been entrusted, had left his portal to conduct me 
across the Stygian ferry. 

Upon casting my eyes more deliberately around me, 
I saw a vast assemblage of human forms, all mute and 
motionless ; some half draped in a loose cotton covering, 
and others entirely nal Some glared upon me from 
their rayless eyes, “ ~ horribly a ghastly smile ;” 
others poured from their eyeless sockets a frightful ex- 
pression of dark unvarying vacuity which absolutely 
made my blood curdle ; some, again, had every feature 
fixed with a statue-like rigidity of lineament, which but 
too eloquently told of life departed ; while others bore 
but the truncated resemblance of the perfect man,—a 
leg or an arm, or perhaps both, having crumbled from 
the trunk, which was thus left in a state of hideous 
and loathsome mutilation. This, then, I imagined to 
be Nature's great charnel-house, where the crumbled 
relics of the once living form were deposited, in order 
to take their natural shape and dimensions, ere they 
passed into those penal abodes to which they were 
everlastingly doomed. I cannot describe my sensations 
as I gazed upon these frightful remnants of mortality, 
so utterly at variance with the poet's sublime descrip- 
tion :—“ What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving 
how express and admirable ! in action how like an an- 
gel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of 
the world, the paragon of animals.” I might, indeed, 
truly continue with the poet:—* And yet to me what 
is this quintessence of dust?” when I saw it in such 
terrible deformity around me. 

While I was occupied with these dismal cogitations, 
I was startled by the approach of three figures of grave 





aspect, and in as grave attire, which I incontinently 
took to be those awful dispensers of Tartarean justice, 
Minos, AZacus, and Rhadamanthus. I shuddered at 
the approach of these presidents of the criminal courts 
in the world of outcast spirits. One of them, however, 
advanced, poured words of sweetest soothing in my 
ear, lifted me gently from the charnel-floor, and, with 
the assistance of one of his companions, led me from 
this scene of most dismal phantasies. 1 was soon con- 
ducted into daylight. I rubbed my eyes, and could 
scarcely believe my senses, until I found my hand 
clutched in that of my friend who had accompanied 
me from the village of St. Pierre. Every thing was 
soon explained. The hell in which I had fancied my- 
self to be, was nothing more than the BonE-HOUSE OF 
THE Convent oF Mount Sr. BERNARD. 

It appeared that my friend had reached this charita- 
ble asylum in safety. Upon his explaining my situa- 
tion, the convent dogs were immediately despatched 
to the spot where I was laying insensible. I was found 
covered with snow, and supposed to be dead. My bo- 
dy was consequently consigned to the repository for the 
departed. One of the dogs which had followed the 
melancholy procession, directed by his strong instinct, 
had been shut in with me unobserved by his keepers. 
He continued to lick me until animation was restored, 
when he howled, and brought three of the monks to 
my rescue. My terrors had magnified his two ears 
into two heads. These strange impressions upon my 
mind will be in some degree accounted for from the 
circumstance, that in this cold region bodies do not 
corrupt after death, but gradually moulder; they emit 
no unpleasant effluvia, remaining for years with scarce- 
ly any visible change. In the receptacle for the dead 
aiready described, there are a great number of bodies 
in different stages of decay, in the process of which 
flesh and bones gradually consume together. 

My friend and I were most hospitably entertained 
for three days at this celebrated convent, which we 
lefi with the impression that its monks are among the 
most liberal, benevolent, and generous beings upon 
earth. We made our descent in safety to the village 

St. Pierre, and shortly after this memorable adven- 

re, took our departure for England. 

eS Se 
CASTLE OF VINCENNES. 

Mankinp, till lately, were considered as a kind of 
Deer, which the privileged classes were to use for their 
own pleasure, or which they were to hunt down for 
spite or sport, as liked them best. In the mild reign of 
Louis XV. only, there were fifteen thousand lettres de 
cachet issued for a number of private, nameless offen- 
ces, as for having formerly been favoured by a king’s 
mistress, or writing an epigram on a minister of state. 
It was on the ruins of this flagitious system, (no less 
despicable than detestable,) that the French revolution 
rose ; and the towers of the Bastile, as they fell, an- 
nounced the proud truth in welcome thunders to the 
human race. The Castle of Vincennes rises in the 
skirts of the forest. It was once the residence of the 
kings of France, and it has been too often the tomb of 
the victims of their uncontrolled despotism. The draw- 
bridge, its flanked towers, and above all, its donjon, so 
often the prison of worth, talent, and sensibility, seem 
to have been spared by time, as monuments of the ter- 
rific influence of bigotry and tyranny over human hap- 
piness. I had so often read it, so much of that chival- 
rous spirit of France, which, early in life, captivated 
my imagination, expired here, sometimes quenched by 
violent or ignominious death ; sometimes wasted away 
in slow, silent, life-wearying oblivion, that it seemed to 
me a monument of suffering presented to my view. The 
chamber is still pointed out that was occupied by Dide- 
rot ; where, goaded by a sense of the injustice of which 
he was the victim, his great and luminous mind had 
nearly sunk under the blow.—Zady Morgan. 
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MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE, 


BY MOTHERWELL. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break— 

I'm wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 

Oh say you'll think of me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun hae its will-& 
But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill. 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair! 


I'm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life— 
A poor heart-broken thing, Willie, 
“A mither, yet nae wife. 
Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair— 
Or it will burst the silken twine, 
Sae strang is its despair! 


Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 

Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 
Where we were wont to gae— 

And wae’s me for the destinie, 
That gart me luve thee sae! 


Oh! dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame— 

But oh!. it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin! 


I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see— 

I canna live as I ha’e lived, 
Or be as I should be. 

But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine— 


And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 


Ye said was red langsyne. 


A stoun’ gaes thro’ my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ thro’ my heart— 
Oh! haud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet!— 
How fast my life-strings break!— 
Fareweel! fareweel! thro’ yon kirk-yaird, 
Step lichtly for my sake! 


The lavrock in the lift, Willie, 
That lifts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And thie green turf we're sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 





But oh! remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh! think on the cauld, cauld mools, 
That file my yellow hair; 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin, 
Ye never sall kiss mair! 


ecemame we  e 
THE PHANTOM KINGS. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
A sounp woke in the spirit land 
Of voices and of wings, 
A sound as when the gathered wind 
In the old pine forest sings; 
As if in air profound, 
Hovered a sea of sound. 


The monarchs of the spirit-land, 
The shadows of renown, 

With the symbols of their old estate, 
Sceptre, and robe, and crown;— 

Another, and another, 

Rose up to meet a brother. 


A brother from the living-land 
Came down to join the dead, 
With knighthood and with kingliness 
On brow and aspect shed :— 
And thus with welcome—him 
Bespake those shadows dim. 


“ All hail! and welcome, brother, 
From feasting and from strife, 
From all the golden canopies 
And thorny beds of life! 
From flatterer and from foe; 
False joy, and real woe! 


“ Hast thou been called a victor? 
Is thy land trophied well? 
Come down—and with our conquerors 
Choose out a place to dwell : 
They ruled from east to west, 
They are phantoms now, and rest. 


“Look net back to earth, crowned spirit, 
But a moment since set free, 
We are strange—but thou art one of us, 
And now to man would be 
As much a thing to dread, 
As if long ages dead! 


“Come with us;—all thy fathers 
Have joined us one by one, 
And all of every age and clime, 
That ruled beneath the sun; 
We have the first king here ;— 
The last too shall appear. 


“ With fathers of their people, 
With slayers of their race, 
With chiefs of slave-girt palaces, 
Come down and choose thy place ; 
To be one with us for ever! 
For Ever! and For Ever!” 


And sound died in the spiritland 
Of voices and of wings, 
And awfully and silently, 
Moved back the phantom-kings! 
To their appointed doom 
Of glory or of gloom! 
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@ATH AGAINST LIQUOR, 


MADE BY PETER O'CONNELL, OF 


Perer ConneExt first began the world as the keeper | 
of a Shebeen house, about four miles from the town | 
of Ballyporeen ; by active exertion he gradually ad- | 
vances in the world, and at last arrives at the dignity | 
of a squireen, at least so far as to be able to keep an 
horse and car, and to farm an extensive tract of land. 
This advance in the world is to be mainly attributed 
to the good sense and activity of his wife Ellish, | 
whose industry and steadiness have been the means 
of correcting Peter's unsettled and intemperate habits, 
and of almost weaning him from Potheen. Unfortu- 
nately for poor Peter, at this period, his wife is carried 
off by a fever, and he is left without the ballast which | 
enabled him to stand the storms and tempests of life ; | 
his grief at the loss is so poignant and bitter, that he 
flies for relief from his agony of mind to the bottle, the 
usual resource of our fellow-conntrymen, and even of 
less volatile and better educated men, when in diffi- 
culties more easily overcome than Peter's; this is 
chiefly owing to his kind friends having encouraged 
him to drown care by a little sup, when he found his 
grief coming on. 

Peter literally fulfilled his promise of taking a jorum 
in future. He was now his own master; and as he 
felt the loss of his wife deeply, he unhappily had re- 
course to the bottle to bury the recollection of a wo- 
man, whose death left a chasm in his heart, which he 
thought nothing but the whiskey could fil! up. 

Peter proceeds on in this manner, having become 
an habitual drunkard, his health rapidly declining, 
under the artificial excitement, which “ often kills but 
never cures;” his family and his landlord remonstrating 
with him, but in vain ; as a “ dernier resort” the priest 
is applied to, whose remonstrances would have been 
ineffectual, had he not threatened to stop the masses 
for the soul of Mrs. Ellish Connell, and to return the 
money Peter had given him for saying them—the 
latter part of the threat is that which would probably 
have never been executed. In consequence of the 
priest's interference, Peter at last promises to swear 
against more than a “ rasonable share,” and that even- 
ing goes to the house of the village school-master to 
get the oath drawn up. 

“ Misther O'Flaherty,” said Peter, “I’m comin’ to 
ax a requist of you, an’ hope you'll grant it to me. I 
brought down a sup in the flask, an’ while we're takin’ 
it, we can talk over what I want.” 

“If it be any thing widin the circumference of my 
power, set it down Misther Connell, as already ope- 
rated upon. I'd dip a pen to no man at keepin’ books 
by double entry, which is the Italian method invinted 
by Pope Gregory the Great. The three sets bear a 
theological ratio to the three states of a thrue Christian. 
‘The Waste-book,’ says Pope Gregory, * is this world, | 
the Journal is purgatory, and the Leger is Heaven. 
Or it may be compared,’ he says, in the preface of the 








work, ‘ to the three states of the Catholic Church—the 
church militant, the church suffering, and the church 
triumphant.’ The lamin’ of that man was beyant the 
reach of credibility.” 

“ Arrah, have you a small glass, masther? You sce, 
Misther O'Flaherty, it’s consarnin’ purgatory, this that 
I want to talk to you about.” 





“ Nancy get us a glass—oh, here it is! Thin if it 
be, it’s a wrong enthry in the journal.” 

“Here's your health, masther!—not forgettin’ you, 
Mrs. O'Flaherty. No, indeed thin, it’s not in the 


journal, but an oath I’m going to take against liquor.” 





“ Nothing is asier to post ‘than it is. We must enter 


THE CROSS ROADS, MERCHANT. 


it under the head of—let me see—it must go im the 
spirit account, under the head of Profit an’ Loss. Your 
good health, Mr. Connell !—Nancy, [ dhrink to your 
improvement in imperturbability! Yes, it must be 
enthered under the—” 

“Faix, under the rose, I think,” observed Peter, 
“don’t you know the smack of it?) You see since I 


| tuck to it, I like the smell of what I used to squeeze 


out o’ the barléy myself, long ago. Misther O'Fla- 
herty, I only want you to draw up an oath against 
liquor for me ; but it’s not for the books, good or bad. 
I promised to Father Mulcahy that I'd do it. It’s re- 
gardin’ my poor Ellish’s sow] that’s in purgatory.” 

“Nancy, hand me a slate and cutter. Faith that 
same’s a provident resolution; but how is it an’ pur- 
gatory concatenated ?” 

“The priest, you see, wont go on wid the masses 
for her ’till I take the oath.” 

“ That's hut wake logic, if you ped him for them.” 

“ Faix, an’ I did—an’ well too: but about the oath? 
Have you the pencil?” 

“] have; jist lave the thing to me.” 

“ Asy, masther—you don’t understand it yit. Put 
down two tumblers for me at home.” 

“ How is that, Masther Connell ?—It's mysterious, if 
you're about to sware aginst liquor.” 

“Iam. Put down, as I said, two tumblers for me 
at home. Are they down?” 

“ They are down; ‘but—” 

“ Asy!—very good! Put down two more for me 
at Dan’s. Letme see !—two more behind the garden. 
Well! put down one at Father Mulcahy’s;—two more 
at Frank Carroll’s of Kilclay. How many’s that?” 

“ Nine!!!” 

“Very good. Now put down one wid ould Bartle 
Gorman of Nurchasy; an’ two over wid Michael 
Morris, of Cargah. How many have you now?’ 

“Twelve in all!!!!| But, Misther Connell, there's 
a demonstration badly wanted here. I must confiss I 
was always bright, but at present as dark as Nox. I'd 
thank you for a taste of explanation.” 

“ Asy, man alive! Is there twelve in all?” 

“ Twelve in all: I’ve calculated it.” 

“Well, we'll hould to that. Och, och!—I'm sure, 
avourneen, afore I'd let you suffer one minute’s pain, 
I'd not scruple to take an oath aginst liquor, any way. 
He may an wid the masses now for you, as soon as he 
likes. Mr. O'Flaherty will you put it down on paper, 
an’ I'll swear to it, wid a blessin’, to-morrow.” 

“ But what object do you wish to effectuate by 
this ?” 

“ You see, masther, I dhrink one day wid another 
from a score to two dozen tumblers, an’ I want to 
swear to no more nor twelve in the twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Why there’s intelligibility in that!—wid great 
pleasure, Mr. Connell, I'll indite it. Katty, tare me a 
lafe out o’ Brian Maurphy’s copy there.” 

“You see, masther, it’s for Ellish’s sake I'm doin’ 
this. State that in the oath.” 

“ T know it; an’ well she desarved that specimen of 
abstinence from you, Misther Connell. Thank you, 
your health agin! an’ God grant you grace and forti- 
tude to go through wid the same oath! An’ so he will, 
or I'm grievously mistaken in you.” 


OATH AGAINST LIQUOR, 


Made by Mr. Cornelius O'Flaherty, Philomath, ‘on be- 
half of Misther Peter ‘O'Connell, of the Cross-roads, 
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merchant, on one part, and of the soul of Mrs. Ellish 
O'Connell, now in purgatory, merchantress, on the 
other— 

I solemnly, and meritoriously, and soberly swear, 
that a single tumbler of whiskey punch shall not cross 
my lips, during the twenty-four hours of the day, 
barring twelve, the locality of which is as followeth:— 
Imprimis—T wo tumblers athome, . . .- 
Secundo—Two more ditto at my son Dan’s, 
Tertio—Two more ditto behind my own garden, 
Quarto—One ditto at the Rev. Father Mulcahy’s, 
Quinto—Two more ditto at Frank Carroll's of Kil- 

clay, 


Sexto—One ditto wid ould Bartle Gorman, of Nur- 


a a a er ee ee 
Septimo—T wo more ditto wid Michael Morris, of 
Cargah, ae . 


12 

N. B—I except in case any Docther of Physic 

might think it right and medical to ordher more for 

my health ; or in case I might get Father Mulcahy to 

take the oath off for a start at a wedding, or a christen- 

ing, or at any other meeting of friends, where there's 
drink. 


his 
PETER » CONNELL. 
mark. 
Witness present, 
CorneEtivs O'FLageERty, Philomath. 
June the 4th, 18—. 
> I certify that I have made and calculated this 
oath for Misther O'Connell, merchant, and that it is 
strictly and arithmetically proper and correct. 
CORNELIUS O’FLAHERTY, Philomath. 
Dated this fourth of June, 18— 


In spite of this oath to which Peter swears obedience, 
after adding Gctavo—one more tumbler out of respect 
for dacent Andy Cavanagh—I. He is still constantly 
drunk, and after some time obliged again to have re- 
course to Mr. O'Flaherty. 

“ Masther,” said he, “ we must thry and make the 
oath somethin’ plainer. You see, when I get confused 
I’m not able to rimimber things as I ought. Some- 
times, instid of one tumbler I take two at the wrong 
place ; an’ sarra bit o’ me but call’d in and had three 
wid one Jack Rogers, that isn’t in it at all; so I'd 
thank you to dhraw it clearer, if you can, nor it was.” 

“TI see, Mr. Connell, I comprehend, wid the greatest 
ase in life, the very plan for it. We must reduce the 
oath to Geography, for I’m at home there, being a 
surveyor myself. I'll lay down a map of the parish, 
an’ draw the houses of your friends at their places, so 
that you'll never be out of your latitude at all.” 

“ Faix, I doubt that, Masther—ha, ha, ha!” replied 
Peter, “ I’m afeard I will of an odd time, for I’m not 
able to carry what I used to do: but no matther ; thry 
what you can do for me this time, any how. I think 
I could bear a long dozen still, if I don’t make mis- 
takes.” 

O'Flaherty accordingly set himself to work ; and as 
his knowledge, not only of the parish, but of every 
person and house in it, was accurate, he soon had a 
tolerably correct skeleton map of it drawn for Peter's 
use. 

“ Now, see this dot—that’s your own house.” 

“ Put a crass there” said Peter, “ an’ thin I'll know 
it’s the Crass-roads.” 

“Upon my reputation you’re right, an’ that’s what 
I call a good specimen of ingenuity. I'll take the hint 
from that, and we'll make it a Hieroglyphical as well 
as a Geographical oath. Well, there’s a crass, wid 
two tumblers—is that clear ?”’ 

“It is, itis! Goan.” 

“ Now, here we dhraw a line to your son Dan's. 





Let me see: he keeps a mill an’ sells cloth. Very 
good. I'll dhraw a mill-wheel and a yard-wand— 
There’s two tumblers. Will you know that?” 

“I see it—go an, nothin’ can be clearer. So far I 
can’t go asthray,” 

“ Well, what next? two behind your own garden. 
What metaphor for a garden? Let me see!—let me 
cogitate! A dragon—the Hesperides! That's beyant 
you. A bit of a hedge will do an’ a gate.” 

“ Don’t put a gate in; it’s not lucky. You know 
when a man takes to dhrink they say he’s goin’ a gray 
gate, or a black gate, ora bad gate. Put that out, an’ 
make the hedge longer, an’ it'll do—wid the two 
tumblers, though.” 

“ They're down; one at the Reverend Father Mul- 
cahy’s. How wil! we translate the priest?” 

“ Faix I doubt it will be a difficquilt business.” 

“Upon my reputation I agree with you in that, 
especially whin he repates Latin. However, we'll 
see. He writes P. P; afther his name; pee-pee is 
what we call the turkeys wid. What’ud you think of 
two turkeys ?” 

“The priest wud like them roasted, but I couldn't 
undherstand that. No; put down the sign of the 
horsewhip, or the cudgel, for he’s handy and argues 
well wid both. 

“Good! I'll put down the horsewhip first, an the 
cudgel alongside of it; then the tumbler, and there'll 
be the sign of the priest.” 

“ Ay, do, Masther, and faix the priest ‘ll be com- 
plete; there can be no mistakin’ him thin. Divil a one 
but that’s a good thought!” 

“There it is in black an’ white. Who comes nist? 
Frank Carroll. He’s a farmer. I'll put down a spade 
and harrow. Well, that’s done. ‘T'wo tumblers.” 

“I won't mistake that aither; it’s clear enough.” 

“Bartle Gorman of Nurchasy. Bartle’s a litde 
lame, an’ uses a staff wid a cross on the end that he 
holds in his hand. I'll put down a staff wid a cross 
on it.” 

“ Wud there be no danger of me mistakin’ that for 
the priest’s cudgel ?” 

“Not the slightest. I'll pledge my knowledge of 
Geography, they’re two very different weapons.” 

“ Well, put it down, I'll know it.” 

« Michael Morris, of Cargah. What for him? Mi- 
chael’s a pig driver—I’ll put down a pig. You'll 
comprehend that?” 

“T ought; for many a pig I sould him in my day. 
Put down the pig; an’ if you could put two black 
spots upon his back, I’d know it to be one I sould him 
about four years agone—the fattest ever was in the 
country; it had to be brought home on a car, for it 
wasn’t able to walk wid fat.” 

“The spots are on it. The last is Andy Cavanagh, 
of Lisbuy. Now do you see, I’ve dhrawn a line from 
place to place, so that you’ve nothing to do only to 
keep to it as you go. What for Andy?” 

“ Andy! let us see. Andy! Pooh!—What’s come 
over me that I’ve nothin’ for Andy? Aye! I have it. 
—He’s a horse-jockey. Put down a gray mare I sould 
him about five years agone.” 

“T’'ll put down a horse; butI can’t make a gray 
mare wid black ink.” 

“ Well, make a mare of her, any way.” 

“Faith, that puzzles me. Stop, I have it! I'll put 
a foal along wid her.” 

“As good as the bank. God bless you, Misther 
O'Flaherty ; I think this ‘ll keep me from mistakes. 
An’ now, if you'll slip up to me afther dark, I’ll send 


you down a couple of bottles and a flitch. Sure you 


desarve it, afther the trouble you tuck.” 
v —_——_ 
Poverty is accounted disgraceful; but hew notable 
the defect in him who boasts of high descent. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE HURRICANE. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Ir is strange how calmly we read, or how carelessly 
We pass over, events in the public prints, which, did 
we witness them, or hear them described by an eye- 
witness, would melt us to tears, or startle us with 
horror. It may be the selfishness of our nature which 
pities more the little wo it is forced to look upon, than 
greater suffering which appeals not to our senses, -but 
comes like a tale of olden times to our ear:—It may 
be the habitual incredulity with which newspapers— 
those “organs of the public mind”—are perused by the 
greater portion of his Majesty’s subjects: the con- 
sciousness that the same story told in seven different 
papers, will be told in seven different ways; and that 
the starving wretch who has moved our compassion in 
the police report of the Times, may, by a different ver- 
sion of his affairs, be made to provoke our laughter in 
the Morning Herald :—It may be our incapacity of at- 
taching the same importance to things at a distance, 
and those immediately within our own observation :* 
—I say it may be from any or all of these causes, (and 
a wide field does the question open to the curious in 
metaphysics,) but the fact is certain, that the descrip- 
tion of a shipwreck or a hurricane, in which millions 
of property and hundreds of lives have been lost, is 
not read with half as much emotion (by the generality 
of newspaper readers) as the account of the sufferings 
of an under-valued, over-whipped, Westminster school- 


It was from one who had been a witness of the 
horrors of the Barbadoes hurricane; whose heart had 
been riven, whose reason partially obscured by the 
events connected with that appalling visitation, that I 
collected the few facts which form the ground-work of 
this narrative. “An ow’r true tale” it is, and one in 
which neither the obscure rank of its heroine, nor the 
peu romanesque crime and punishment of its hero, 
could prevent my taking the most lively and painful 
interest. 

It was in the July of 18—, that the beautiful vessel, 
La Gloire, anchored off the coast of Barbadoes. She 
had on board her usual complement of men and sailors; 
her captain, Auguste Delmar; and passengers to dif- 
ferent parts of the West Indian Islands. Among so 
many individuals, three particularly claim our atien- 
tion; Charles Louvel, the second mate ; Henri Lafitte, 
midshipman; and M. Van Brockel, a Dutch planter, 
and proprietor of immense estates in Barbadoes. 
Charles Louvel was a general favourite on board La 
Gloire ; his frank, handsome face, shaded by the long 
ringlets sailors are so proud of; his gay laugh; his 
store of anecdotes, sometimes witty, sometimes pa- 
thetic; his untiring good nature; his activity and 
eagerness in whatever might be his employment for 
the time ; his recklessness of danger: all these pecu- 
liarly sailor-like qualities had their due weight on the 

hearts and minds of his messmates. Only with the 
@aptain, who was strict even to harshness, Charles 
Louvel was not a favourite. Auguste Delmar was 
young, and proud of his command: educated himself 
in the strictest rules of subordination by the admiral 
his father; accustomed to hear, day by day, from the 

* I know a village full of respectable inhabitants, 
(staunch Whigs, whose every-day dress was a smock- 
frock and leather gaiters,) where the stoning to death 
of Miss Rachel Smith's cat entirely overpowered the 
interest they felt, when the old ministry sat down to 
consider what they could do, if the new ministry were 
fairly turned out, and gave up the point in despair. 





lips of that revered parent, precepts and lessons incul- 
cating order in the minutest things, as absolutely ne- 
cessary to the quiet government of that little world, a 
man-of-war, he impressed it rigorbusly on those under 
him. The kindness of Louvel’s heart, his willingness 
to oblige his companions, did not excuse, in Captain 
Delmar’s eyes, an occasional carelessness in the exe- 
cution of his duty; and Louvel’s song, and Louvel’s 
story, which counterbalanced in his messmates’ opi- 
nions, the habit he had acquired of occasional intoxi- 
cation, only incensed his stern superior the more, 
since the unchanging gaiety of his manner seemed to 
prove a recklessness of reproof, and contempt of autho- 
rity. No serious fault, however, had as yet drawn 
down on Louvel a marked punishment. Delmar, 
though strict, was just ; and though he certainly would 
rather the man had not belonged to his ship, he took 
no harsh and oppressive means of proving his dislike. 
But if the captain did not share in the enthusiasm 
Louvel inspired, Henri Lafitte, the youngest, sickliest, 
and palest, of all boys who ever were sent to “ rough 
it” as midshipmen, amply made up for his lack of 
love. Too feeble for the sports—too timid and tearful 
for the jests of his wilder companions—too simple and 
neglected to be able to converse with the more gen- 
tlemanlike and intelligent of the little community ; his 
long days and wearisome evenings were spent in that 
worst of all solitude—loneliness in a crowd of busy 
creatures. Shrinking from some, avoided or over- 


looked by others, taunted by a few, and going by the 
appellation of “la petite blonde,” or “Mam’selle 


Fanny,” the orphan boy scarcely ever moved his lips 
to speak or smile. He bore the lonely watch at night 
as he best could, remembering, as he looked across the 
cold waste of waters, the sweet face of his mother, 
shading the lamp with her hand, and bending over his 
bed to bless him; and then crept to his hammock to 
shed unnoticed tears. For him the waves had no 
freshness, the winds no melody, till the day that 
Charles Louvel first noticed his slight figure, leaning 
anxiously forward to catch the thread of the story he 
was telling. So struck was the seaman by the deep 
melancholy imprinted on so young a face, that he 
paused to gaze on him, and followed up the tale by an 
account of the exploits of a certain Captain Lafitte, 
who was Henri’s grandfather, and whose courage and 
kindness were scarcely surpassed by “the gallant, 
good Riou.” At no age is the pride of ancestral fame 
more strong than in the dawn of our days. Henri’s 
pale cheek flushed, his eye sparkled as the sailor 
spoke. And his companions—they who had taunted 
him—looked from the narrator to the neglected boy, 
and honoured him for being Captain Lafitte’s grandson. 
In the excitement of the moment, Henri himself seemed 
something of a hero in their eyes; and when the last 
battle was fought, and the death of Lafitte was de- 
scribed, waving his country’s flag above his head e’er 
his arm dropped powerless by his side, they unani- 
mously gave three loud, hearty cheers. 

From that hour the boy’s character seemed to 
change; he walked with a lighter step; he laughed at 
little jests; he listened to the wind singing through 
the shrouds, and mocked it; wondering that its voice 
had ever sounded sad to his ear; he mingled with the 
other midshipmen, and all of them assured him he was 
an altered being. But most he loved to talk to Charles 
Louvel of his home in France, of his fair mother; of 
his sister, la petite Fanchette; of his buried father ; and 
all those memories of the heart, which after years of 
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folly or of crime may smother, but cannot extinguish ; 
even as the pure stars are clouded over, and yet burn 
brightly behind the mass of murky vapour which hides 
them from our eyes. To all these tales of Henri’s 
childhood, Charles Louvel listened attentively ; and he, 
too, would talk of his sister, or rather half-sister, since 
she was the daughter, not of his mother, but of a wo- 
man of colour wham his father (who was also a sailor) 
had fallen in love with when he came to Barbadoes 
many years ago. To this girl, according to Louvel’s 
account, nothing could compare: not, as he himself 
said, that she was very beautiful, (except her eyes,) 
but her voice was so soft, and her step so gentle, and 
she loved Charles better than any other created being. 
It was for her sake he was so glad to go to Barba- 
does: he had not seen her since she was fifteen, and 
that was three years ago; it was for her sake that he 
was so anxious, so impatient, for leave to go ashore as 
soon as the ship had reached her destination. 

At length the happy moment arrived; with a light 
heart, Louvel sprang into the boat, singing, in the patois 
common among the French slaves, a well known Bar- 
badian air :— 


“Toi aimez moi, Marie, 

Quand moi vais partir, ma chere! 
Toi aimez moi, Marie, 

Car moi vais mourir.” 


Poor Louvel! little did he or any of his messmates 
think that it was to be the last time his voice should 
ever take the tone of gaiety; and that those simple bat 
melancholy Frenth lines, so carelessly repeated, con- 
tained a vague prophecy of his approaching fate. 
Surely it is a blessed gift from the merciful Creator, 
our ignorance of what is to be; and yet how often do 
we blindly seek to penetrate the future, though to 
know it were to double all our woes in the expectation 
of the blow, and make joy tasteless by the certainty of 
its fulfilment! 

Charles Louvel had gained, in one half hour, the 
humble dwelling of the freed slave who was mother 
to his beloved sister Pauline. Symptoms of neglect— 
of disorder—struck him as he rapidly approached the 
door. It was open; he entered unperceived, and in 
the inner room he beheld his young sister, kneeling 
by the low matted bed, with a small crucifix in her 
hands, which she pressed to her bosom :—while low 
and stifled sobs from time to time escaped her. An 
exclamation of painful surprise broke from his lips; 
and Pauline, hastily rising, stood for an instant as if 
doubtful who she saw, then flinging herself on his 
bosom, she wept there with a weak wailing cry like 
that of a forsaken child. Long she wepi; and it was 
not till many a sorrowful kiss had been printed on her 
brow, and the plaits of her black and glossy hair 
stroked back with a brother’s fondness, as if the ca- 
ress might help to soothe her, that Charles ventured 
to ask the meaning of the misery he beheld, and what 
ailed her mother, who lay on the mat in a heavy 
stupor. Pauline explained, with many a rapid gesture, 
to which her graceful figure and wild dark eyes gave 
eloquence and beauty, that for the last year every 
thing had gone wrong with them; her mother had 
been not only unable to earn any thing, but had re- 
quired constant attendance, and was so much addicted 
to the use of spirituous liquors, that it had, she firmly 
believed, brought on her death; that to add to their 
misery, the overseer of the estate her mother had for- 
merly belonged to, had been to persuade her that the 
best thing she could do was to surrender herself a 
slave, since she was starving where she was, and 
would, at her mother’s death, be utterly alone in the 
world. On her refusal to agree to this plan, Pauline 
said the overseer became furious, and swore he would 
have her as one of the slave children belong- 

I 





ing to the estate, and seized accordingly. “I knew 
there were none to defend me,” said the poor girl. “I 
have lived in hourly dread of being seized ; I have 
been afraid to move, even if I had dared to leave my 
mother. I have not so much money as would buy a 
cake of bread; and for the last three days I have 
tasted nothing but a slice of water-melon which an 
old woman gave me in charity.” Charles Louvel 
strained her to his heart, which throbbed with mingled 
feelings of agony, affection, and pride; and at length 
hiding his face in his hands, the rough sailor sat down 
and wept. When he became calm, he took Pauline’s 
hands in his, and steadfastly gazing into her face, he 
said, “ No, my poor sister, you shall not starve; you 
shall not be a prey to the cruelty of avaricious men. 
Captain Delmar will not hear our story unmoved; I 
will ask him for my pay in advance, and bring it 
you. You shall get the washing from our ship, and 
pay some one to help you; and before I go, we will 
arrange some plan for your leaving this island for the 
country where there are no slaves.” Pauline smiled 
through her tears, and waving her hand to him as he 
disappeared, she sank down again by the side of the 
invalid, to recommence her patient and unwearied 
watch. 

When Charles Louvel stood again on the deck of 
La Gloire, his disappointment was great at finding the 
captain was gone on shore. His was a case which ad- 
mitted of no delay, and naturally impatient as well as 
affectionate, his brain whirled almost to madness when 
he figured his young desolate sister spending another 
night without food. He turned abruptly, and asked 
two or three of his companions for money, but none of 
them were able to assist him; they all hoped and ex- 
pected, but the present, the present was what he wished 
to brighten. The wild and almost impracticable plan 
of following the captain on shore, and there urging his 
request for some loan or advance of money, flashed 
across his mind. Then rose the remembrance of Dek 
mar’s stern inflexibility; of his resentment of any 
thing bordering on disrespect. “Even if I find him,” 
murmured Louvel, “can I follow him into a mer 
chant’s house, or stop him in the street and ask for my 
pay? No; and yet it is a matter of life and death. 
Pauline! my sister!” He paused irresolute. At this 
moment, M. Van Brockel, who was walking up and 
down the vessel, stopped, and feeling in his pocket as 
if in search of something, he turned to Louvel and 
begged him to go down into his cabin and bring him‘a 
telescope, which he had left there when looking over 
some papers. The seaman, with instinctive readiness 
to oblige, started from his reverie, and went below. 
He entered the cabin, found the telescope, and was 
rapidly preparing to go on deck, when his foot caught 
in the cloth which hung over the table ; part of the 
cloth slipped; and a box which was near the edge, 
fell off, and opening in the fall, displayed a quantity of 
gold and silver coin, which rolled over the floor in all 
directions. A thought, rapid and electric, brought a 
crimson glow to Louvel’s cheek. He knelt, and has- 
tily picking up the money, flung it in, shut the box, 
(which he grasped as though he would have glued its 
fastenings together,) and stood at the cabin door. He 
paused—he thought of Paulinc—he thought of her 
words—“ for three days I have only eaten a piece of 
water-melon.” He went back and opened the box, and 
gazed at the heap of coin that glittered before his 
eyes. “ How little, how very little of this, would make 
her happy! I could replace it when Captain Delmar 
paid me ;—no one would know it. It would take an 
hour to tell this money over.” And with the last idea 
came a vision of Van Brockel counting it—of his dis- 
covery and disgrace. He covered his face with his 
hands, and with a bitter execration rushed from the 
spot. His foot was on the last step but one of the ca- 
bin stair, the fresh cooling sea-breeze fanned his 
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«chedk, when he recollected that, in his confusion, he 
had left the telescope for which he had been sent, on 
the table. Slowly he again descended—slowly he 
entered the cabin, and stood lost in thought at the fa- 
tal spot. Wild were his dreams—wild and quick ; 
they chased one another through his mind like light- 
ning flashes in a storm; and in one he saw his sister 
—his forsaken Pauline—seized by the ruflianly over- 
seer, and dragged to a shameful and oppressive toil; 
he saw the slave driver raise his whip to strike her 
bended figure; he started fiercely, to interpose his 





arm between that delicate avd graceful form and her | 


tyrant guide ; 
and the ringing coin vibrated below his heavy hand, 


of the treasure chest! Oh, ye rich, when will the 
poor and wretched feel that they have no right to one 
atom of your superfluity, even though your gains 
should be hoarded only for the pleasure of counting 
them? Louvel thrust his hand into the box; he 
looked not to see whether it was gold or silver; he 
staid not to count the stolen money, but he took 
handful, thrust it into his pocket, and ran on deck with 
the telescope. Van Brockel saw not his agitation— 
his eyes were fixed on the skies; he raised the tele- 
scope, and muttered a prophecy of a storm. 
turned away; he felt sick and faint as a frightened 
woman, but it was not fear of the coming storm which 
blanched his cheek. 

Again the boat bounded over the waters; 
Louvel sang not—spoke not: his head leaned on his 
the surf drifted in his face; 


but 


clenched hand, while 
his three companions looked at each oiler, and won- 
dered. Suddenly he started. The surf near the shore 
‘violent. Each wave beat the boat 
back to the open sea. A vague and insane fear of 
being pursued and taken, ‘crept into his heart: he had 
never before known what fear was; he felt it—it was 
He could no longer 


was rough and 


a strange and thrilling agony. 
bear it; he leapt into the waters—they closed above 
his head. “Shall I then perish without saving her?” 
thought he; and the thought sent a fresh vigour to 


| 
he struck a blow—the vision vanished, | 


as it rested, numbed with its own violence, on the lid | why should we dwell on this painful scene? 


Charles rose, and they proceeded together to par- 
chase food, and with many a promise of returning the 
next day, and a fearful hope of being enabled to ze- 
place the stolen money, he departed. That night, 
that first night of guilt and wreichedness, Louvel 
never closed his eyes, or if he did, a feverish start 
woke him with vague terror, from his momentary for- 
getiulness; the next morning was one of intense agony ; 
he waited—he watched. Van Brockel at length made 
his appearance upon deck. Charles Louvel breathed 
more freely,.and at length, having watched his oppor- 
tunity, he prepared to descend the cabin stairs, but 
suddenly the captain, who had been conversing with 
Van Brockel, called to him sternly to remain. But 
Suffice 
it that in the view of his assembled shipmates, Louvel 


| was convicted of the theft; he produced the money, 


told his story, and was sentenced by Captain Delmar, 
who thought the present a fit opportunity for making 


1an example of him, to receive a hundred and fifty 


lashes. This sentence was duly executed, and at 


| length the tortured and exhausted man was left to the 
|care of the surgeon, who commenced dressing his 


Louvel | 


and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wounds; not a groan, not a sigh escaped the seaman 
—the quivering flesh raw with repeated stripes, was 
all which told of human life. Presently a timid hand 
undid the fastening of the door, and with an appealing 
look at the surgeon, Henri Lafitte entered. For a mo- 
ment the dim eye brightened, and the sufferer faintly 
murmured, “ Quoi, M. Henri, vous daignez.”"* “Te- 
nez,” said the little boy, while the tears rose to his 
eyes, “si la petite Fanchetie mouroit de faim, que 
peutetre mvoi—aussi j’en aurai fait autant.”t The 
sailor grasped the boy’s hand, and his lips trembled 
with an eflort to speak; at length he gasped ont, 
“vou say that to console me, but nothing can comfort 
me—pain I can bear, but the shame! the shame!” 
Henri hesitated a few moments, and then he laid 
some money on the table, and said, “ We have sub- 
scribed that for Pauline, how shall we get it conveyed 
to her?” An hysterical laugh was Louvel’s only an- 
swer; he sank back in his chair; his lips parted with 


every limb. With desperate energy he reached the | a ghastly smile, and the bubbling blood appeared on 


shore, and rushed to the hut: he flung the money at them. 


her feet, and sank exhausted. A few moments passed 
away, and the girl spoke: “ Pray with me, Charles, 
for my mother is just dead!” Her voice—her mourn- 
ful voice smote on his soul. “I cannot pray, Pauline; 
but there is money—money to save you—to bury her 
—to ruin me.” His words were wild: but his young 
sister heeded not, for she was gazing on the face of the 
corpse. At length she turned: “I ought to thank you, 
I know I ought; dear, good Charles,” said she, “but 
you have surely brought a great deal of money; and, 
oh! Charles,” continued she, with a look of surprise 
and disappointment, “I fear this will be of no use un- 
less you can get it changed—v is not the coin of the 
country!” 

A heavy blow from the hand of one we trusted— 
the sudden stab of the assassin’s knife—the shock of 
an earthquake—are iaint images of the stunning effect 
of this simple sentence on Charles Louvel. “ Not the 
coin of the country!” He had then committed a 
grievous sin—disgraced his profession—risked his life 
—and wronged his neighbour, for a vain dream! 
“ Not the coin of the country!” Pauline must then 
continue to sufler—perhaps perish of want. And yet 
they sat together with a heap of precious coin before 
them, as if to mock their misery! He could not 
change it, even if he had known where to go for that 
purpose. What should a seaman do with a handful of 
gold coin, of which he did not even know the value? 
He would be instantly discovered. He looked up at 
his innocent sister with an expression of utter despair. 
“ Here, here,” said she, eagerly, “here is a little silver 
piece that will do—this one. This one!” 





“He’s dying—he’s dying—my own kind 
Louvel!” shrieked the boy, as he knelt by his side. 
“ Hush, Monsieur Lafitte,” said the surgeon, “ he has 
broken a bloodvessel, but he may recover.” 

In the hospital of Barbadoes, by the side of the 
wasted form of her adored brother, sat the dark-eyed 
Pauline ; her face was wan with watching, her eyes 
heavy with tears; from time to time a iow short cough 
startled her into agony, and then again there was a 
dead silence. “I am so thankful that I shall not sur- 
vive this disgrace,” said Charles Louvel feebly, as he 
half turned his head towards his patient nurse. She 
could have shrieked and knelt to him, and begged 
him to live for Aer, and her only, but she stifled back 
her agony, for she knew that vehement emotion would 
kill him. “Is La Gloire still at anchor in the bay?” 
said he. “It is—it is—dear brother.” “ Well,” said 
her brother, “I hope before she weighs anchor, my 
bark of life will have reached the port. I could not 
bear to think her sails were set, and she on her way 
to la belle France without me. I should feel deserted 
—deserted!” Pauline choked back her tears and was 
silent. The dying sailor closed his eyes, and faintly 
pressed the hand that held his. “Oh God,” thought 
she, as she gazed on his wasted but still handsome 
countenance, “is this justice, or is it murder?” She 
looked again; the long black lashes lay on his sunken 
cheek, and his breathing was scarcely perceptible ; 


* “What, Mr. Henry, you condescend.” 
t “If little Fanchette was to die of hunger, perhaps 
I too should have done the same.” 
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suddenly he opened his eyes: “did you ever love?” 
asked he. “I never loved any but you, Charles.” 
“ Not me—not me,” murntured he, with a faint smile; 
‘Not your brother—some one when I am gone—to 
cherish you; you are so beautiful, so gentle.” “Oh 
never, never,” passionately exclaimed Pauline, “if I 
do not love you, then shall I never love. I have had 
no thought, no dream of any thing but you, since we 
were children together. if you live, I live; if you 
die, I die. Why not you, brother, why not you ?” and 
she repeatedly kissed the hand she held, while her 
tears flowed without restraint. But suddenly she 
checked herself and rose, “See,” said she, with a 
mournful smile, “how I have wearied and agitated 
you. I will leave you—shall I leave you? and you 
will rest while I get some fruit for you.” She left the 
hospital, and slowly*wound her way to the market- 
place. 

The air was het and heavy; so heavy that she 
could scarcely breathe. Presently she met a crowd 
of people hurrying from the town; “ What has hap- 
pened?” exclaimed she. “The hurricane! the hurri- 
cane!” shouted some of those she addressed. « My 
brother!” said the wretched girl, “ my brother! Jet me 
go to my brother!” But there was no returning ; the 
dense crowds of terrified people pressed TOUpd her; 
she was borne onward as by the course of a torrent ; 
onward and onward; some hurrying, others dropping 
and fainting by the way, disregarded by their compa- 
nions, whose bereft reason left them the mere instinct 
of life. Still with a plaintive voice Pauline continued 


to mourn him whom she could not aid, and might not | 


see. Suddenly the sound of a “rushing mighty wind” 


swept over the bosom of the earth, and ruffled the face | 


of the waters; the multitude stood still like a frighten- 
ed flock of sheep; they had no longer the heart to 
strive; they no longer knew which side to fly from 
the dark wings of the devouring hurricane spread 
above their heads. It came, and horrible desolation 
was spread in a moment through the island; they were 
scattered, that multitude—like autumn leaves; whirl- 
ed here—dashed there—lifted up inw the thick and 
choking atmosphere, or thrown to the earth by the fall 
of the palm trees which had shadowed them so long. 
The babe was crushed beneath the mother’s breast; 
the bones of the strong man were crushed like rotten 
wood ; the shrieks of the dying, the wail of the living, 
the screams of racking pain, mingled confusedly with 
the wild roar of the tempest wind, and the distant 
dashing and booming of the agitated ocean. Darkness 
was on the land and the sea—a horrid darkness which 
was not night ; it seemed as if the last awful day had 
overtaken the sinful earth, and that its destruction had 
commenced ; proud buildings, “the work of men’s 
hands,” fell crashing and thundering to their founda- 
tion, the solid earth. Temples dedicated to God, and 
pillared houses for the rich man, shared one common 
ruin—all was laid waste and desolate. Pauline re- 
mained insensible after the first shock, for some time : 
when she recovered, she found herself beneath a 
shelving rock, which, by the quantity of sea-weed 
drifted into it, she thought must be near the sea. From 
time to time, stones, branches, and other things were 
whirled past her; sometimes hitting her, sometimes 
leaving her uninjured; and all the while a horrible 
noise like the raging of a thousand furnaces, mingled 
with occasional crashing sounds, continued to affright 
her ears. Bruised, stiff, and languid as she was, she 
yet felt that none of her limbs were broken, and de- 
voutly thanked Heaven ; she crept to the utmost verge 
of the cavern or rock, beneath which she had been 
placed, and even amid the war of the elements, she 
slept. 

For two days the hurricane raged ; and then, having 
spent its fury, and performed the mysterious will of the 
Creator, the giant wind was lulled to rest, and the sul- 


len waves dashed to and fro with lower crests at each 
succeeding rise and fall. Pauline crept forth, and 
having eaten part of a broken cocoa-nut, numbers of 
which lay scattered about, she with difficulty climbed 
outside the rock which had afforded her shelter, and 
from its summit gazed round upon the island. Oh! 
what a desvlate scene was there! Ruined towns; 
villages swept away; woods overthrown; the ripe 
grain laid level with the earth; and the wrecks of 
vessels in the bay, where La Gloire had been so 
smoothly anchored! As this last thought passed 
through her mind, her brother’s image rose before her. 
«“ Alas, alas! how shall I find strength to reach the 
hospital?” and she wept feebly. “ Look! look!” ex- 
claimed a boy's voice nearsher ; “ a woman is standing 
there, unhurt and alone.” “ Hush!” said his compa- 
nion, “ it cannot be a woman; see how fearlessly she 
gazes round her, over the ruined island : it is the Spirit 
of the hurricane!” “ Spirit of nonsense,” said the boy 
again; “it is a young and pretty creature, who has 
been saved by some strange mercy like ourselves. 
Come and speak to her, we may perhaps assist her.” 
«“ No, no; let us look for Captain Delmar; God knows 
what is become of him: and that poor fellow Louvel! 
I would give a great deal to know that he was safe.” 
Pauline heard not the last kind sentence ; at the sound 
of Captain Delmar’s name she fled, as if it contained 
in itself a power to kill. At length she reached the 
town: heaps of dead or dying wretches lay in its 
streets, crushed by the fall of their houses; in the prin 
cipal street, underneath his horse, lay the lifeless body 
of young Delmar. Shuddering, Pauline passed on, to 
meet a yet more horrible sight. The hospital—that 
goal of her wild and unreasonable hopes—lay partly 
| levelled with-the ground, partly unroofed ; the princi- 
pal beam in the building, which was a yard in thick- 
| ness, had been shivered like a stick; many of the sick 
had crawled outside the doors, and there died, too weak 
to creep further; some had been crushed within. 
Pauline’s eye wandered in search of Charles Louvel ; 
and half she feared to meet a mangled corpse; but as 
her glance rested on his pale, placid countenance close 
at her feet, she almost thought he still lived. She 
knelt and passed her hand across his brow—she felt 
his heart—all was stiff and cold: but in one hand @ 
few flowers she had given him, were still clasped ; 
and from the other, which was raised above his head, 
her handkerchief floated on the ground. Pauline 
clapped her hands, and shrieked hysterically. “Yes!” 
said she, “he has died without pain—he has died 
waving me back, for he knew the storm was coming !’” 
As she spoke, she sank on his body, never to rise 
again. Nature’s energies had been strained too far; 
and there, by him for whom alone she lived, she died. 
Henri Lafitte and his shrinking companion, found theiz 
bodies, and buried them side by side; and many @ 
year afterwards, their young brows saddened, and their 
voices changed, when they talked of THE sPiRIT oF 
THE HURRICANE. 





<A 
DEATH. 


Tus grim messenger seems to enter a cottage only 
as a gentle deliverer from the miseries of human life; 
but into courts and the seat of grandeur, with insult 
and terror. To languish under a gilded canopy, to ex- 
pire on soft and downy pillows, and give up the ghost 
in state, has a more gloomy aspect, than, at the call of 
nature, to expire on a grassy turf and resign the 
breathless clay back to its proper element—What 
does a crowd of friends or flatterers signify in that im- 
portant hour to the most glorious mortal? Which of 
his numerous attendants would stand the arrest, or de- 
scend into the silent prison of the grave for him, or 





answer the summons of the supreme tribunal. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

Tne commercial intercourse which has increasingly 
existed between this country and the city represented 
in the annexed engraving, renders it an object of in- 
terest to every American citizen; as to that intercourse 
is owing in no inconsiderable degree, the good under- 
standing, the fellowship, and the social harmony which 
at present exist between the once hostile nations: thus 
bestowing upon both, not only commercial but moral 
advantages. The following description of the city of 
Liverpool, strikingly exhibits the effects of enterprize, 
which from an inconsiderable town, elevated it to a 
business importance which stands without competition, 
and proves the advantages qJways derivable from per- 
severance and industry. 

Liverpool, a city in Lancashire, England, with mar- | 
kets on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday. Up to 
the close of the seventeenth century it was a very 
inconsiderable place, having only one church, which 
was a chapel of ease to Walton, a village three miles 
off. In 1669, an act was passed to make it a distinct 
parish, and erect a new church. Since this period it 
has been gradually advancing in importance; and, 
with respect to pupulation and commerce, it is become 
the second port in the kingdom. It extends three 
miles along the east bank of the river Mersey, and 
about a mile in average breadth; contains twenty- 
three churches and chapels for the establishment, a | 
much greater number of meeting-houses for dissenters, 
five Roman catholic chapels, and a Jews’ synagogue. 
Among the public buildings, which comprise numerous 
specimens of architectural taste, the most important 
are the town-hall, exchange buildings, lyceum, Wel- 
lington rooms, corn exchange, infirmary, St. John’s 
market, blue coat school, dispensary, asylum for the 
blind, theatre, athenzeum, music hall, news room, cus- 
tom-house, and a borough jail on the Howardian plan. 
The streets are generally spacious, some of them ele- 
gant, and the greater part lighted with gas. At the 
head of the institutions for literary and scientific pur- 
suits, is the Royal Liverpool Institution, opened in 1817 
at an expense of £30,000. To enumerate the asylums 
for the wretched and unfortunate, of every description 
and denomination, would be altogether incompatible 
with our limits. The increase and prosperity of Liver- 
pool have been greatly promoted by the enterprise and 
skill of its inhabitants, by its local advantages, com- 
manding the trade of Ireland and America, and by the 
wisdom of the corporation in abolishing all exclusive 
laws, and encouraging every species of industry and 
commercial talent. The principal manufactures, besides 
those connected with the shipping, which employ an 
immense number of persons, are fine porcelain, watches, 
glass, iron, salt, copperas, &c. The watch movement 
and tool business is almost confined to this part of the 
country; and the breweries, soap-works, brass and iron 
founderies, sugar-houses, &c., are on an extensive 
scale. Few towns possess accommodations for ship- 
ping at all comparable to Liverpool: it has, at present, 
six docks, the Dry Dock, Salthouse Dock, King’s Dock, 
Queen’s Dock, George’s Dock, Prince’s Dock, North 
Dock, and Brunswick Dock, which with their basins 
occupy nearly a hundred acres of land. ‘The estuary 
of the Mersey may be properly termed an arm of the 
sea, opening to this port a ready access to the Western 
sea, and ships of any burden may come up fully laden to 
the town; while the system of canal navigation opens 
a communication inland with all parts of the king- 
dom. This port is now estimated to engross a fourth 
part of the fureign trade of Britain, a sixth of its gene- 
ral trade, and to furnish one-twelfih of the shipping : 
its customs amount to nearly £4,000,000, and its ex- 
ports exceed even those of the metropolis. The town 
is governed by a mayor, and sends two members to 
parliament—48 miles S. of Lancaster, and 206 N. W. 





~~ 


APOTHEOSES OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 

APOTHEOSES, or consecrations, were very much in 
use among the Romans: for they consecrated their 
dead emperors, and ranked them in the number of the 
gods, that they might afterwards worship them as 
such. Heredian speaks thus of the ceremonies of such 
consecrations :-— 

“The Romans were accustomed to deify such of 
their emperors as had children to succeed them, which 
consecration they called an apotheosis. This ceremony 
was celebrated throughout the whole city, with a 
mixture of joy, sorrow, and religious worship. The 
body of the deceased they buried in the usual manner, 
with great pomp and solemnity: which done, the cus- 
tom was to make an image of wax, as like the dead 
person as possible, and to place i at the entrance of 
the imperial palace, upon a bed of state made of ivory, 
and covered with a cloth of gold. On one side of this 
bed the whole senate sits in black, for a great part of 
the day: and on the other, the women of quality, who 
neither wear gold nor jewels, but appear in plain 
white habits, which is also their mourning. This ce- 
remony lasts seven days, all which time the physicians 
come to visit the waxen body, and every time declare 
it to grow worse and worse. At the end of those 
seven days, when the body is supposed to be dead, 
certain young men, chosen out of the equestrian and 
senatorial orders, take it upon their shoulders, and 
carry it all along the via sacra to the old forum, where 
the Roman magistrates were wont to lay aside their 
authority; here, on each side, were scaffolds built— 
the one for the young men of quality, and the other for 
the ladies; both which sang the praisesvof the de- 
ceased in grave, lamentable tones. After this, they 
take the body from thence and carry it to the campus 
martius, where there is a kind of pyramid built, three 
or four stories high—every one of which is less and 
less to the top, and all four square. This is all of 
wood, and covered with gold tapestry, adorned with 
ivory and paintings, but the inside full of combustible 
matter. The form of this structure, in short, is not un- 
like those towers they build for light-houses. In the 
second story there are open doors, and in that, they 
place the bed. together with aromatics and perfumes of 
all kinds, and those in great abundance, piling up 
great heaps of them: for there is no nation, or city, or 
person in any dignity, but what sends on this occasion 
presents to do honour to the deceased prince. After 
they have thus made great piles of aromatics, and the 
cavalry is arrived, all the horse ride round the pyra- 
mid, observing a certain kind of cadence, not unlike 
the Pyrrhic dance. The chariots also drive about in 
the same order, with persons in them habited in pur- 
ple, who personate such of the Romans as were fa- 
mous either in war or in the administration of civil 
government. All which ceremony over, he that is to 
succeed in the empire takes a Jighted torch, and sets 
fire to the machine, which others do on all sides. This 
fire soon seizes the aromatics and combustibles. This 
done, an eagle is let loose from the uppermost story, 
which, frightened by the flames, makes haste to soar 
out of sight—the people believing that it carries to the 
regions of bliss the soul of the prince. From that mo- 
ment, they pay him the same religious homage that 
they bestow upon their other gods.” 


| 


I cannot present our modern heroes and wits, vul- 
garly called sharpers, more naturally, than under the 
shadow of a pack of dogs: for this set of men are like 
them, made up of finders, lurchers, and setters. Some 
search for the prey others pursue; others, take it; and, 
if it be worth it, they will come in at the death, and 
worry the carcass. It would require a most exact 
knowledge of the field and of the harbours where the 
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deer lie, to recount all the revolutions in the chase. 
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MY WEDDING DAY. 


— 


Tue clear merry tones of a girlish voice awoke me 
from a sweet slumber, and still sweeter dream. Me- 
thought I was dancing the gallopade at the Montpelier 
Rotunda at Cheltenham, with my first love, the Hon- 
ourable Captain Mowbray of the Guards, and enjoying 
the combined delights of rapid motion, exhilarating 
music, coloured lamps, green-house plants, and the in- 
telligent glances of a pair of the finest hazel eyes in 
the universe. The unwelcome intruder on my slum- 
bers was my sister Fanny, a girl of fourteen, who ex- 
claimed in a cruelly shrill pitch of voice, “ You have 
no time to lose, Emily ;—it is half-past eight ;—not a 
moment of to-day should be wasted ;—it is the happi- 
est day of your life!” I slowly opened my eyes; my 
sister held a taper in her hand, not, as might be sup- 
posed, as an emblem of the torch of Hymen, but as a 
matter of dire necessity: my shutters were unclosed, 
but instead of admitting light, they only made me sen- 
sible of the existence of a dense yellow fog—it was 
the month of December; the preceding day had been 
bright and frosty, but that contradictory and unpleasant 
operation of Nature, “a cold thaw,” had taken place 
during the night, and a drizzling rain completely ob- 
scured the window pane :—if happiness reigned vver 
this day, she certainly appeared in her dishabille! 

It was my magriage morn—no wonder my sister 
deemed it happy; she, poor thing, was still subject to 
all the torturesy ordinary and extraordinary, of the 
school-roomi ; back-boards, close bonnets, chemical lec- 
tures, four Ianguage-masters, and five hour’s practising 
per diem ; and on consideration, as my dream gradual- 
ly faded from my mind, and I turned to the realities of 
life, I began to think it a happy day likewise. I was 


five-and-twenty, and had been perceptibly declining in 
prettiness for three years. I had met with many at- 


tentions, but few proposals. Captain Mowbray had 
nothing but poverty to offer me, and although I lament- 
ed the necessity of my refusal, I could not repent that 
I had given it. I had failed to accomplish an entree 
into Almack’s; papa was unreasonably stingy in my 
allowance, and mamma unreasonably observant of my 
flirtations. My elected husband, Sir Mathew Medium, 
was a baronet of three thousand a year; I should have 
jewels and a carriage, I should be my own mistress, 
and perhaps my husband’s. “Yes,” J rejoined with a 
yawn, “It is undoubtedly the Aappiest day of my life!” 

My femme-de-chambre began to array me : I looked 
in the glass; she assured me, with professional flattery, 
that I had never appeared to such advantage. I conld 
not believe her: I was labouring under the effects of 
that unbecoming and unromantic malady, a violent 
cold in the head ; the rose-coloured tint of my cheeks 
had departed to my nose, and the light of my eyes 
‘was as obscured and invisible as that of the sun. She 
threw a dressing-gown over me, and announced that 
Monsieur de Mille-fleurs, a celebrated French frisseur, 
who had been recommended to me from high authority. 
was awaiting my commands. I followed her to the 
boudoir—it was a melancholy scene. It was, like my 
sleeping-room, filled with yellow fog, and was illumi- 
nated by a solitary lamp; the Frenchman stood by, 
brandishing his instruments of torture. I caught a 
glance of myself in the mirror; my white wrapper, 
pale cheeks, and flowing tresses, gave me quite the air 
of a victim: it was a scene worthy of the judgment- 
room of the Inquisition! I took down from my book- 
case a small volume bound in crimson silk—it was an 
Annual of two year’s standing—and resigned myself 
to the scientific fingers of my tormentor. It may seem 
surprising that I should feel any inducement at such a 
time to study an old Annual, but there was “ attractive 
metal,” in the pages of the one in question. Mowbray 














had written a sentimental tale to illustrate an equally 
sentimental engraving in it. I read it with more ad- 
miration than ever, and when my femme-de-chambre 
ventured respectfully to remark that she “ did not think 
I should like the effect of my chignon,” I fretfully de- 
sired her not to interrupt me. 

At length my labours, and those of Monsieur de 
Mille-fleurs came to a termination: just as I closed the 
Annual, he placed the last black pin in my garland of 
orange flowers. Fanny at that moment entered the 
room, and her undisguised laughter, and assurances 
that he had made a perfect fright of me, caused me to 
raise my eyes to the mirror. My hair was dragged 
away from my forehead in a style which gave an air 
of something between the lunatic and the vixen, and 
the huge towering bows and knots at the top of my 
head, assimilated ill with the pale and anxious counte- 
nance beneath thera. It was too late, however, to level 
this unfortunate fabric, and erect a new one ; time was 
wearing on, and I was quickly arrayed in the cold and 
cumfortless splendour of white satin, gauze, and blonde, 
and pronounced ready to descend to the company who 
were now beginning to assemble. A tap at my door 
was just then heard, and two notes and a small box 
were delivered to me. The first note was from an 
aunt, whose presence at my wedding I had particular- 
ly desired ; she was the widow of a rich nabob, who 
had left his property entirely at her disposal, and her 
long diamond ear-rings, innumerable sparkling rings, 
and superb India shawl, rendered her a desirable as- 
sistant on occasions of festivity like the present. She 
expressed her sorrow that she was prevented by 
sudden indisposition from attending on me, and hoped 
that I would oblige her by accepting the accompany- 
ing gift as a token of her esteem, good-will, &c. I 
knew myself to be in high favour with her, and ever 
since my marriage had been settled, I had exhausted 
my imagination im conjectures on the probable magni- 
ficence of her wedding present. I hastily opened the 
box, and took out layer after layer of cotton and silver 
paper; at last I arrived at the bottom, where I fully 
expected to find a deposit of jewellery, and discovered 
—three small, neat, China jars, for the mantel-piece 
I had never been formally introduced to them before, 
but I knew them perfectly well by sight: I had seen 
them at the Soho Bazaar, where they were ticketed one 
guinea and a half in price. The other note was from 
my favourite female friend, Louisa Danvers, who was 
to share with my sister Fanny the honour of attending 
me as bridesmaid: it was also an excuse, but the rea- 
son was mysteriously expressed ; “ She had long been 
engaged in marriage against the wishes of her friends; 
fear of my prudential caution had prevented her from 
confiding the secret to me—her fate was approaching 
to a crisis. I should know more hereafter; in the 
meantime, as the notice was so short, she hoped that I 
would accept the services of her cousin, Harriet Sut- 
ton, as bride-maid in her stead.” I was concerned at 
my friend’s folly in devoting herself to the horrors of 
love in a cottage ; and Harriet Sutton was a dowdy de- 
pendant, but still 1 was glad of her company: for I 
felt secure that Louisa must have invested her with 
the bridemaid’s attire, which was to match with that 
worn by Fanny, a celestial blue silk dress, and white 
hat wreathed with convolvuluses. I descended out of 
spirits and out of humour. There is a French proverb, 
that “no woman is ugly when she is dressed ;” but I 
felt that full dress in a foggy winter morning was no 
beautifier to any woman, or at any rate, not to me. 
The company were a shade less wretched in appear- 
ance than myself, for they had the comfort of bonnets 
and high dresses, but they all looked cold and de- 
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pressed ; and the bridemaid, to my utter dismay, had 
been abandoned to her own resources of finery, and 
was arrayed in a dress of Egyptian brown silk, with 
three deep flounces, and an enormous Leghorn bonnet; 
the contrast between the freshness of appearance, and 
the obsolete fashion of these articles, plainly demon- 
strating that they had constituted her gala attire for at 
least seven years! Eve ry body assured me that I had 
never looked so well befure, and that this was the hap- 


piest day of my life, and I was too civil to contradict | 


them. 


Of the bridegroom little can be said ; he was elderly, | 
| engaged for some time to a charming young lady with- 
| ont money, and they had actually just made up their 
| minds to marry and starve, when this fortunate wind- 


red-haired, very shy, and very corpulent—of course he 
could not be « xp cted to look or behave like a hero. 
The carriages were announced, and we soon reached 
St. As we entered the 
Vestry-room, an 
leave it. I remarked them with attention; 
in life was evidently much below mine. 
The bride was a pretty pl young 
dressed with remarkable neatness and simplicity; her 
ingenuous features in licated health and modesty, and 
she had enough of the air of weeping to be suitable to 


George's, Hanover square. 


their rank 


isiig woman, 


the occasion, without disfiguring her appearance; the 
tears floated in her eyes, but did not descend on her 


cheeks. The bridemaid, evidently a sister by her ex- 


treme likeness, was almost as pretty as the bride, and | 


ured quite as much so, in an equally 


might 
The mother, a comely placid 


interesting situation 


have app 


looking woman, was contemplating her fair daughter | 


with a smile of tranquil! satisfaction; and the cordial 
good-humoured father was warmly shaking hands with 
n-law, an athile 
The party were evidently all happy in 
it was a simple, but a 


his new son- 
young man. 
themselves, and in each other; 
touching sight 
ed, drowsy, listless train of 
of whom I knew to be indifferent to, and the other hali 
to be envious of me. I had long been convinced of 
the hollowness and frivolity of the gay world, but I 
had never before been so sensible of its vulgarity and 
bad taste. 

The ceremony was soon performed, and we returned 
home, where a splendid dejeune was prepared; things 
now began to assume rather a more tolerable aspect. 
Gunter is one of the few artists whose performances 
always put English people in real good humour for the 
time, but still the event went off heavily; it might be 
recorded by that “ word of fear,” equally “ unpleasing 
to the ear” of the fashionable and mercantile world, a 
“ decided failure!” Mamma was thoroughly discom- 
posed by the foggy morning, my pallid looks, the want 
of generosity in the present of my aunt, and the want 
of uniformity in the dress of my bridemaids. Papa was 
never very brilliant at any time, and being accustom- 
ed to late hours, he was on the present occasion more 
than half asleep. My sister Fanny seldom spoke in 
company, especially if it were desirable that she should 
do so; she was of that unhappy age, when girls are 
always silent when they ought to talk, and talkative 
when they ought to be silent. 

Towards the close of the repast, a friend of the fa- 
mily entered the drawing-room ; he had not been in- 
vited, but, like Paul Pry, he was in the constant habit 


of “dropping in” where his presence was not required; | 


he was a good-natured man, and a great newsmonger, 
two striking recommendations, but he always contrived, 
with the best intentions of giving pleasure to his 
friends, to tell them news which was particularly dis- 
agreeable to them. 
ous congratulations, he continued, his broad .counte- 
nance odiously beaming with benevolence—* You do 
not want much, my dear, to add to your happiness on 
a day like this, but I have a piece of news to tell you 
about your old friend Captain Mowbray, which I am 











ther bridal party were preparing to 
: 


I looked round on my own over-dress- | ¢ 
superiluous attendants, half | 


| riage which was to convey us to Richmond. 








Afier oppressing me with clamor- | 


of his, from whom he entertained no expectations, has 
just died, and left him heir of his large property; the 
amount was at first reported to be a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, but I am glad to tell you that I met 
this morning with an intimate friend of the deceased, 
who assures me that any one might safely give Mow- 
bray two hundred thousand for it, and get a good bar- 
gain by so doing!” “ [—am—rejoiced—to—hear 
—it;” 1 with difficulty stammered out, my heart pal- 
pitating almost to bursting, and the tears starting to my 
eyes. “And,” pursued my tormentor, “ it is particu. 
larly acceptable to him at this moment, for he had been 


fall came to reward them for their disinterestedness.” 
I attempted to inquire the name of the “charming 
young lady,” but my temples throbbed violently ; the 
room appeared to turn round, and hastily pleading 
sudden indisposition, I took the arm of my sister and 
retired. “Poor thing,” exclaimed an unsuspecting 
matron, who sat near me, “her feelings are too much 
for her—joy overpowers as well as grief{—this is the 
happiest day of her life!” 

Left alone with my sister, I had fresh cause to la- 


| ment the absence of Louisa Danvers, who united sense 


and sensibility sufficiently to prove an excellent com- 
forter. Poor Fanny was a very ineflicient substitute ; 
she cried, and scolded me by turns, reminded me that 
she had always advised me to marry Mowbray, won- 
dered that I should have hesitated®to accept such a 


man, even if sure of living on bread and water with 
him; then lamented that I had not heard @ef his acces- 


lic, Open-countenanced | 


sion of fortune the day before, which would have been 
plenty of time to break off my marriage; and then 
again, recollecting the account of her engagement, 
vented her indignation on my unknown rival, whom 
she declared herself convinced was very artful, ugly, 
and disagreeable. I was glad to exchange her society 
even for that of my husband, and a short time saw me 
arrayed in my travelling apparel, and seated in a car- 
The 
windows were dimmed with the incessant rain, my 
tears flowed with equal perseverance, and the conver- 
sation of Sir Matthew fell on my ear with just as dull 
and monotonous a drizzle. I cannot remember much 
of his discourse, except that he lamented the state of 
the weather, and hoped that it would clear, deplored 
the bad aspect of affairs in Ireland, and touched on the 
Slavery Question, amd the East India Company’s 
Charter. 

Gloomy, however, as was the ride, I could not look 
forward with any pleasure to its termination ; we were 
to pass the first few days of our honeymoon at the 
house of a married brother of Sir Matthew’s. Mr. 
Medium was, like his relative a complete non-entity, 
but his wife I particularly disliked ; she was a crafty, 
selfish woman, much beneath her husband in point of 
rank, but yielding to no one in vanity and ambition. 
Owing to Sir Matthew’s long continuance in “single 
blessedness,” she had flattered herself that the baronetcy 
and estate would eventually centre in her eldest son, and 
of course regarded me with very unpleasant feelings, 
as the destroyer of her maternal visions ; conventional 
policy induced her to cloak her dislike of me in adouble- 
wove garb of courtesy, but natural coarseness of cha- 
racter caused her to over act her part so glaringly, that 
her flattery could not impose upon the most credulous 
hearer; there was something absolutely feline in the 
fawning excess of her fondness and caresses. Dinner 
passed as heavily as could be anticipated; ne one was 
there but the family, and I had the consciousness that 
the eyes of all the servants and all the children were 
directed towards me, in eager curiosity to see how I 
should behave under my new honours of bridal con- 


sure you will be delighted to hear. A miserly relation| sequence. In the evening the newspaper came. Mrs. 
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Medium officiously seized it, that she might read 
aloud to me the paragraph of my marriage, which, 
with modern foresight, had been sent to the press the 
day before. Alas! she had little need to give me the 
intelligence: I was painfully conscious that [ was 
married, without finding it necessary to refer to the 
fact in print. Having read the announcement, she 
turned to the next paragraph. “Dear me,” she ex- 
claimed, “it is no wonder your friend Miss Danvers 
exctsed herself from attending you as bridemaid—she 
was married herself on the same morning!” “ Mar- 
ried! to whom?” exclaimed I, eagerly, my fancy run- 
ning through a leng list of younger brothers with 
whom Louisa had sung, waltzed, and flirted during 


the last season. She read the name of the bridegroom 
second tablet, elephants armed as for war, followed 


with dreadful precision and emphasis—* The honour- 
able Captain Mowbray, of the Guards!” 
toms of my morning attack returned upon me; I 
pressed my hand on my forehead, and was obliged to 
have recourse to my embroidered pocket handkerchief 


and eau de Cologne; but the window was instantly 


thrown open for my benefit, : 
night air admitted, which enabled me to 
“ How strange it is, my dear,” observed my unsuspect- 
ing husband, “that you should have twice been taken 


“sit it out!” 


hearing n 


ill to-day, when you were ws about young 
Captain Mowbray!” My sister-in-law said nothing, 
but she fixed her keen gray eyes on my face, with an 
expression which denoted that she thought it any thing 
but strange. 

This last contre-tems completely destroyed my spirits, 
and I said little More.than yes and no for the ensuing 
two hours. "Powartds the close of the evening, the 
eldest daughtef@f my hostess, a pert forward girl just 
emancipated ffom boarding-school, said to me, “ Now 


your wedding-day is nearly at an end, Lady Medium, | 


has it not been the happiest day of your life?” Had I 
been in the palace of ‘l'ruth, I should cetfainly have 
replied that it had been the most miserable ; but I was 
not desperate enough to feel inclined to “ electrify my 
audience,” by so startling a burst of ingenuousness. 
Some author, whose name I forget, says: “ As society 
can only be held together by lies, the old, which are 
already current, may serve the purpose just as: well as 
the new!” I therefore determimed to let the axiom in 
question pass uncontradicted ; but like many other im- 
perfect and minor moralists, although willing passively 
to sanction a falsity, I was not inclined actively to tell 
one. I therefore replied to the young lady’s teazing 
question, with equal truth, politeness, and self-posses- 
sion: “I only hope your own may be just as happy!” 
 nemnsineteeetinneiiemnantl 


FUNERAL OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Ir is admitted that of all the ancient funeral pomps, 
none equalled in magnificence that of Alexander the 
Great, when his bedy was brought in state from Baby- 
lon, to Alexandria in Egypt. 

The car was not only extremely rich and magnifi- 
cent, but contrived also with a most wonderful art 
and workmanship: Hieronymus was the workman. 
First he made a golden coffin, not cast, but worked, 
and exactly fitted to the length of the body; he then 
half filled it with aromatics and perfumes, both to give 
an agreeable odour, and to preserve the body; upon 
this coffin there was a golden coverlid, and over that 
was raised a purple canopy embroidered with gold; 
the imperial arms were placed close to it. The car 
which carried this, had a golden vaulted roof adorned 
with scales covered with jewels. The roof was eight 
cubits high, and twelve long, and under it was placed 
a square throne, all of gold: there were two stags’ 
heads in grand relievo, on the side of the throne, from 
which, two gold rings, each of two palms diameter, 
hung down, and from them a large festoon, expressing 





he symp- | 
| behind, on their backs ; 


nd a relievo of foggy | 
| two pillars there was a golden acanthus, which reached 











all the various colours of flowers, of an inimitable 
beauty and art. 

At the top of the car there was a fringe in form of 
net-work, from which little bells hung down, yet of 
sufficient size to be heard at a good distance. In each 
corner of the roof there was a victory carrying a tro- 
phy. ‘The roof was supported by golden pillars, with 
chapiters of the Ionic order, and within these pillars, 
there was a Jattice-work of gold, about a finger thick, 
and four tablets, disposed parallel to each other, adorn- 
ed with figures of animals. 

On one of the tablets, Alexander was represented 
sitting on a car, holding a sceptre, attended by the 
Macedonians on one side of him, and the Persians on 
the other, and before him the armour-bearers. In the 


the king, carrying Indians before, and Macedonians 
boih nations in their proper 
arms. In the third tablet there appeared squadrons of 
horse drawn up in line of battle, and on the fourth, 
ships disposed as if ready for a sea-fight. At the en- 
trance of the vault lions were placed. Between every 


nearly to the top of the chapiters. Over the roof there 
was a purple canopy exposed to the air, and bearing a 


| golden crown, but as if composed of branches of olive, 


and when the it, the reflected light 
shone on the beholders like lightning. This grand car 


sun glanced on 


| was supported by two axle-trees, which went into four 


wheels of the Persian fashion. The spokes were gilt; 
but that part of the wheel which touched the ground, 
was covered with iron plates. All that part of the 
axle-tree which was seen was gold, and in the shape 
of a lion’s head biting a javelin. In the middle of the 
vault there was a hinge placed so artfully, as to pre- 
vent its rocking from side to side in rough and uneven 
roads. The car had four poles, and each had four 
rows of four mules each, to draw it, so that sixty-four 
mi were used to draw the car, and those the 
strongest and the best that could be procured. Every 
mule had a gold crown on its head, and a golden bell 
on each jaw, and a collar of jewels around its neck. 
All the people of the cities through which this car 
passed thronged to see it, and could scarcely satisfy 
themselves with gazing at it. The train which at- 
tended it was pompous, and in accordance with the 
splendour of the car: a vast number of pioneers and 
labourers levelled the road for it to pass, and the 
choicest troops attended. Aridseus, who had the 
charge of the corpse, after having spent two yeats in 
making preparations for this pompous march, brought 
the body in this manner to Egypt from Babylon. Pto- 
lemy went with his army to meet the body, as far as 
Syria, and when he received it, paid to it all possible 
honour. He did not send it to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, but to Alexandria, a city which Alexander 
had built and named, and which was one of the no- 
blest in the world, and there built a mausoleum, which, 
for its grandeur and magnificence, was worthy the 
greatness of Alexander. 

When he had placed the body there, he celebrated 
his funeral with heroic sacrifices, and the most pompou 
games of every description. 

— 


ies 


As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the wisest men in all ages, have spent so much time 
to discover what happiness is, and where it chiefly 
consists. An eminent writer named Varro, reckons up 
no less than two hundred and eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this subject; and another, called Lu- 
cian, after having given us a catalogue of the notions 
of several philosophers, endeavours to show the ab- 
surdity of all of them, without establishing any of his 
own. 
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II. 
Young Gentlemen, as Ladies then 
In merit are increasing, nine to ten, 
Tis fit that you, should be so too$ 
I hope, at least, to mend a few. 
The cruel stare, the vulgar air, 
Alarm the gentle and the modest fair}; 
IT was Heav’ns deeree that Man should be 
Companion, Guardian, Guide, all three? 
And let me say, *tis thus you may 
Obtain, and long preserve your lordly sway 
Make Hearts, not Eyes, your lawful prize, 
Men, lst to me, if you be wise. 





TO NATURE, &c. 





TO NATURE. 


“ Rara mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus ampes! 
Flumina amem, sy!vasque, inglorius"”’ 


Great daughter of the Sire Supreme! 
In whose reflective charms we see, 
Unscathed, the mitigated beam 
Of viewless Deity. 


O, lead me, Nature, to thy shade! 
Far from life's varying cares and fears; 
Affections spurn'd, and hopes betray’d, 
And naught unchang’d, but tears ;— 


And guide me on, through sun and storm, 
With thine immortal steps to range; 

In variation, uniform; 
Immutable in change. 


Oh! teach me, on the sea-beat hill, 
Or by the mountain torrent’s roar, 
Or in the midnight forest still, 
Thy great and awful lore! 


Nor less, beside the calm clear sea, 
Or, in the leafy cool reclined, 

With thine own greenwood minstrelsy 
Restore a wearied mind:— 


And grant my soul a bliss to own 
Beyond earth’s mightiest to bestow, 

Which Love himself might give alone, 
If Love be yet below. 


Oh! I have loved thee from a child! 

And sure, on childhood’s rapturous hour, 
Thine eye of loveliness hath smiled, 

With most approving power:— 


For in that season bright and sweet, 
Roams the blest spirit pure and free, 

Ere woman's art, or man’s deceit, 
Hath stolen a thought from thee. 


And I would be thy child again, 
Careless, and innocent, and still ; 

Oh! snatch me from mine own wild reign, 
To heed a holier will! 


Oh! sadly is the soul unblest, 
That ne'er the sacred joys hath known, 
Of those who in thy temple rest 
Majestically lone! 


And, smit with a celestial love, 
In secresy converse with thee, 
And hear thee bring them from above 
Thy wondrous history! 


How, when the great Omnifick word 
Through the far halls of Chaos rang, 

And life the dark cold billows stirr'd, 
Thy charms to order sprang— 


Forth danced, thy genial steps beneath, 
Herbage and flower; to weave thy pall, 

Campania brought her painted wreath; 
Her roseate treasures, Gaul. 


Recount thy Sire’s unbounded power, 
Recount his unexhausted love, 

Who sent thee, from this cloudy hour 
The shadows to remove— 


And teach me, in thy still recess, 
To search a clearer page than thine, 
Where Mercy, Wisdom, Faithfulness, 
Illumine every line! 





So when I cease on thee to gaze, 
May I thine author's glory see, 

In realms whose voice shall chant his praise, 
When thou no more shalt be! 


NR NEE SR Sy 
MORNING, NOON, EVENING, AND NIGHT, 


BY F. 8 MULLER. 


THe morning star—the morning star—when the sun- 
beams brightly rise, 

And gladden with their beams of light the distant 
eastern skies; 

Aurora hails their rising up above the distant hills, 

The earth re-echoes with the songs of a thousand gush- 
ing rills. 

The night-stars droop their purple wings before the 
dawning ray, 

The flowers ope their rainbow leaves to welcome back 
the day ; 

And every bird and mountain-bee, from woodland, 
cell, or bower, 

Come forth with joyous song and shout to hail the 
morning hour. 


The noontide ray—the noontide ray—when the sun- 
beams from on high 

Look down upon each mountain top in pride and ma- 
jesty 5 

The hills are clothed in the gorgeous beam, and the 
woodland streams flow on, 

In golden sunshine, and in shade, in loveliness and 


song. 

And ocean depths are gleaming low, and down to their 
gem-lit mines, 

The noon-day sun-light pierces through, to where the 
coral shines ; 

The heavens above have not a cloud to veil the sum- 
beam’s power, 

Earth, air, and sky, are shadowless, at the noontide’s 
sultry hour. 


The evening star—the evening star—when the golden 
light of day 

Is sinking down beneath the sea, with a beautiful 
decay ; 

The twilight comes with her silent wing, spread o'er 
the earth and sea, 

The dews are falling to the ground and gemming lawn 
and lea: 

The winds have hushed their gentle voice, and closed 
their silver wings, 

The waves are flowing to the shore with mystic mut 
murings, 

And hushed are every harp and song, in castle, hall, 
and bower, 

Bird, breeze, and bee, are gone to rest, at evening’s 
dewy hour. 


The holy night—the holy night—when every voice is 
still, ; 

And the silver moon is rising o’er the dreamy Latmian 
hill; 

When the shrined stars are watching out, in beauty 


from the sky, ; 
And gazing down on every flower, and every sleeping 


eye; 

When the earth and sea are slumbering too, and naught 
breaks on the hush, 

Save the lone sound of a forest's stream, or a wander- 
ing torrent’s gush, 

It is an hour of loveliness, of beauty, and delight— 

It is an hour when eternity is watching o'er the 


night. 
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THE PROPHECY. 


“* He was brought to this 
By a vain prophecy.”—Henry the Eighth, 


Ir was the morning of the montem. Eton was a 
scene of the busiest preparation. Clavering was senior 
‘colleger, and was therefore to be the chief actor in the 
pageant of the day. Morley, his friend and cousin, 
was to be one of the runners, for which he had pro- 
vided a splendid fancy dress, that bid fair to eclipse 
every other in the procession. At the appointed hour, 
the merry collegers proceeded in regular array to 
Salthill, where the captain of the academic band, as- 
cending a certain eminence, flourished a flag as preli- 
minary to the busy proceedings of the morning. After 
this ceremony had been duly performed, the runners 
set out up@n their usual expedition of authorized rob- 
bery, stopping every passenger from the prince to the 
bargeman, and demanding salt, an Etonian synonyme 
for money, under pain of summary castigation. 

As Morley was traversing a retired road, on his re- 
turn from a most profitable predatory excursion, he ob- 
served a very extraordinary figure standing in the 
centre of his path. He appeared to be a man upwards 
of fifty, upon whose brow, however, suffering rather 
than years seemed to have indented many deep lines, 
which imparted to his countenance an expression of 
sternness rather than amenity. His eyes were dark, 
prominent, and full of fire, showing that in spite of 
wrinkles, which traversed his forehead in broad and 
clearly defined ridges, the spirit was yet unsubdued by 
the great conqueror Time; and that though he had 
passed into the “ yellow leaf,” his faculties were still 
green. His hair was short, thick, and grizzled; his 
‘eyebrows exceedingly bushy and prominent, while the 
flowing beard which almost covered his expansive 
chest, was nearly white, except that portion of it which 
grew high upon the cheek and upper lip. This was 
quite black, and blending with the exuberant growth 
beneath ‘his chin, gave him an appearance, though by 
mo means repulsive, yet somewhat approaching ‘to the 
superhuman. He had evidently been handsome. The 
wreck of beauty was indeed upon his lineaments, but 
they were nevertheless noble in ruins. Though the 
hand of time had begun to crumble the fabric, still the 
grandeur of ‘the present was enhanced by associations 
of the past. 

The stranger's figure was tall, and of fine propor- 
tions. He wore a sort of tunic, confined by a thin silk 
girdle, which showed it to great advantage. It was 
evident that he affected singularity, and he certainly 
had attained his object.. Upon his head he had an un- 
dress hussar cap, and from his shoulders hung a man- 
tle of purple cloth, edged with tarnished silver. His 
hose were of gray cotton, carefully gartered with white 
ribbons, and he was shod with a short buskin which 
reached just above the ankle. He seemed fully to 
have subscribed to the court fool’s maxim, that “ mot- 
ley’s the only wear.” Though, however, there was 
something fantastic in his dress, it was by no means 
unbecoming. There was an odd sort of elegance 
about it, which arose perhaps more from the fine sym- 
metry of the figure which it covered, than from any 
harmonious combination of the colours which com- 
posed it. Morley remembered to have heard, that a 
person had been frequently seen in the neighbourhood 
who was supposed to be mad, and who it now occur- 
red to him precisely answered to the description of the 
figure before him. He nevertheless advanced boldly 
towards the stranger, and demar. ‘ud salt. 

“Salt? what mean you?” 


“ Money 





“Go to the rich.” 

“We exact from poor and rich alike.” 

“ Exact! thou art then both publican and sinner.” 

“Come wilt thou depose thy tribute?” and he ex- 
tended the mouth of a richly embroidered bag. “Let 
me beg, venerable sir, that [ may not be detained.” 

“Beg? Thou art too fine for a beggar; thy livery 
belies thy calling. I should have taken thee for some 
knave’s serving man, who had robbed a theatre to ap- 
parel thee; but that I am more charitably disposed to 
think thou art some ape’s serving monkey.” The 
blood rushed to Morley’s cheek in a torrent. “TI tell 
thee again thou art too fine for a beggar. Go to—go 
to—silly dog!” 

“F beg not, but exact.” 

“And suppose I should refuse thy demand—thou 
art not a very formidable assessor.” 

“Then force should compel it.’ The stranger 
smiled scornfully. “Come, disburse ; a sixpence will 
purchase your security from any further molestation: 
we take any thing but copper.” 

“If a sixpence could be divided into intangible 
atoms, I’d rather blow them to the winds than give 
thee one. Fie upon your custom. You rob!—ay, you 
may frown, young bully, and strut like a peacock 
round a well—I say it at all risks, and in good current 
English—you rob in order to make a gentleman of 
your school-fellow, and purchase an honourable title 
with the fruits of knavery. Beware of him, young 
man! He will be a serpent in your path, and sting the 
hand that fosters him. Take heed, I say; he will re- 
pay thy legalized larceny in his behalf, with the devil’s 
requital. A ‘word to the wise—if thou'rt a fool, why 
thou wert born no better than thy kind, and wert 
therefore born to be fooled.” 

“ What mean you?” 

“I mean, in the first place, that I will not give the 
value of a tush to help to mature an embryo villain. 
I mean, in the next place, that this Clavering, for 
whom thou art graceless enough te pillage the poor 
passenger, is that villain.” 

Morley was staggered. He felt his heart throb 
with indignation, but was absolutely overawed by the 
manner of the mysterious person who addressed him. 
There was a something in it at once so commanding 
and uncommon, associating, too, with it, as Morley did, 
an idea of insanity, that he could neither summon re- 
solution to exact a contribution from him, nor divest 
himself of an apprehension that there was a prophetic 
spirit in his words; for impressions often get the better 
of our judgments, and force us to believe, in spite of 
the contradictions of our reason. Belief is independent 
of our wills, and we are frequently conscious of @ 
credulity which we should be extremely reluctant to 
avow, and of which our very consciences make us 
feel ashamed. Morley tried to shake off the impres- 
sion which had so suddenly overcast his spirits, but no 
appeal te his better sense could overcome its influence. 
He felt unaccountably depressed; nevertheless, affect- 
ing to laugh at the ominous prediction, with a smiling 
countenance, but a throbbing heart, he said to his mys- 
tesious interlocutor, in a tone of assumed pomposity, 
“ How long hast thou been a prophet, sage sir? I cry 
thee mercy; I thought the season of prophecy had 
gone by. Art thou another Cornelius Agrippa, or & 
male Mother Shipton, whose vaticinal, like the sybil 
leaves, contained prophecies that never came to pass, 
except when some kind soul was sottish enough to do 
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a silly thing, merely for the sake of realizing the pro- 
phecy. Nay, tell me, thou modern Archimago, can’st 
thou really look behind the curtain of the present, 
down the dark vista of the future, and tell of things to 
bet ‘Thou art beside thyself,’ as the Roman said to 
the Apostle of Tarsus, ‘too much learning hath made 
thee mad.’” 

“It is well, boy; thou art a cunning simpleton, but 
a mole would have perception enough to discover 
how poorly that smirk and flippant wagging of the 
tongue hides the tremor within. There’s lie written 
upon thy face; “tis marked as legibly as coward upon 
thy heart; for while the one assumes the smile of in- 
credulity, which is unblushingly contradicted by the 
pallid cheek and quivering lip, the throb of apprehen- 
sion disturbs the other.” Morley was struck dumb. 
He felt this to be too true, and his awe of the stranger 
increased. The latter continned—* Remember, I have 
warned thee. ‘Thou art young, and hast not yet tasted 
the bitters of disappointment. I have ‘ wrung them 
out. They are prepared for thy speedy quaffing, and 
they shall be as ‘the gall of asps’ within thee. Again, 
I bid thee beware of Clavering. Farewell!” 

He was about to depart, when Morley, impelled by 
@ superstitious excitement, which he had never before 
felt, but could not now control, exclaimed— 

“Stay ; one question more before we part. As I am 
to be unhappy, is my life to be leng or short?” 

“ Let me see thy palm.” He took Morley’s hand, 
and after having attentively surveyed it for several 
moments, said, in a tone of most painful and almost 
appalling solemnity, “Thou wilt not count the mid- 
night hour of thy thirty-fourth birth-day; death will 
take thee with the bloom upon thy cheek—the worm 
will feed daintily upon it—but we must all die ; what 
matters it when?” 

Saying this, he slowly turned, slightly bent his head, 
and left the astonished Morley almost transfixed to the 
spot. A sudden thrill passed through his whole frame. 
His brain began to whirl, and his heart to sicken. It 
passed, however, in a few moments, but was succeed- 
ed by a depression which fell like a paralysis upon his 
hitherto buoyant spirit. He was ashamed of his want 
of energy, still he found it impossible to baffle the de- 
spondency which was stealing upon him. He felt as 
if he was about to be the victim of some indefinable 
Visitation. He was conscious, it is true of the utter 
absurdity of such an apprehension, yet he could not 
stifle it; he could not get rid of the awful impression 
which the words, and especially the last words, of the 
stranger had left upon him. «It seemed as if his inmost 
soul had been laid bare to the scrutiny of that myste- 
rious man, for he was evidently acquainted with the 
emotion which his warning had excited within him, 
and which Morley used his best endeavours to dis- 
guise. 

“Is it possible,” he thought, “that I can have any 
thing to dread from Clavering? We have been reared to- 
gether. We have been attached from infancy, and he 
has never wronged me. Why then should I suspect 
him? It were unjust—nay, it were base to question 
his integrity or to doubt his love.” 

Morley was extremely distressed, and joined his 
companions in no very enviable frame of mind. It 
was some days before he entirely recovered his spirits; 
and even when he had recovered them, the recollec- 
tion of that mysterious being who had cast such a dark 
shadow before his future path, would frequently in- 
trude to perplex and disquiet him. He had no abso- 
lute faith in the gift of vaticination. In all appeals to 
his reason upon this question, the answer was brief 
and unequivocal. Nevertheless, whatever might be 
the suggestions of his reason to the contrary, ie could 
Not, against the direct bias of his feelings, shake oif the 
impression so emphatically foreed upon his mind, by 





ware of Clavering. Time, and a change of scene, 
however, at length weakened in his mind, the fresh- 
ness of this strange event; and the remembrance of it 
eventually became no longer painful. 

To account for the bitterness of the stranger's ex- 
pressions against Clavering, it will suffice to state that 
the latter had seduced, and heartlessly abandoned, a 
poor, but amiable girl in the neighbourhood. This, 
Morley knew; yet such is the force of that happy li- 
berality of principle inculcated among the better born 
of the land, when in statu pupillari at those great 
fountains of learning, our public schools, that he never 
allowed it for a moment to engender a thought, that 
such a trifling accident could in any way operate upon 
Clavering’s friendship for him. He therefore could 
not make up his mind to suspect his cousin’s integrity 
of feeling towards himself; and, in spite of the 
stranger’s warning, treated him, as he had ever done, 
with confidence and regard. 

Four years soon passed, and the friendship of the 
cousins had not abated. Clavering had pad¥ed through 
his academic ordeal, and taken his degree, though his 
character at college had been any thing but unble- 
mished. He had acquired some equivocal propensities, 
and had been suspected of some very questionable 
acts, which had nearly been the cause of his expulsion 
from the university. ‘This was not unknown to Mor- 
ley; and occasionally the warning of the stranger shot 
like a scathing flash across his memory, leaving a mo- 
mentary pang at his heart; but that regard which had 
been nurtured in infancy and matured in manhood, 
was too deeply rooted within him to be staggered by 
what might, after all, be nothing more than a whimsi- 
cal caution, the mere chance ebullition of madness. 
Shortly, however, after Clavering quitted the univer- 
sity, he associated himself with a set of men whose 
characters were at the best doubtful, and Morley was 
earnestly advised to break off all intercourse with a 
man, who was evidently declining every day in the 
good opinion of all who knew him. Morley, however, 
could not make up his mind to, relinquish the society 
of his kinsman, for whom he had so long felt a very 
sincere attachment, because some few rumoured de- 
viations from strict propriety of conduct were laid to 
his charge, but which had not been substantiated even 
by the shadow of a proof. His eyes, however, were 
unexpectedly opened to the baseness of his kinsman’s 
character. Te Morley’s consternation, Clavering was 
suddenly taken up on a charge of forgery to a very 
considerable amount, and upon his examination he had 
the atrocious audacity to implicate his relative, who 
was in censequence apprehended as an accomplice, 
put upon his trial, but, though not indeed without a 
very narrow escape, honourably acquitted. Clavering 
was found guilty, and executed. 

For a considerable period after this tragical event, 
the warning and prediction of the stranger were con- 
stantly recurring, with the most painful intensity, to 
Morley’s mind. He had been warned by that extra- 
ordinary man to beware of Clavering, and by neglect 
ing the warning, his life had been placed in jeopardy. 
He remembered the prediction which limited his life 
to his thirty-fourth birth-day. He was now scarcely 
three and twenty, but eleven years seemed so short 8 
term to one who had a strong desire of life, that he be- 
came melancholy as he looked forward to its termi- 
nating so speedily. In spite of himself he could not 
bring his mind to feel, though he could easily bring 
his reason to admit, the absurdity of a prediction of 
which no human creature could have a divine assut- 
ance, because such divine communications have long 
since ceased to be made; and he seemed to grow daily 
more and more convinced that the hour of his death 
was written in the lines of his palm, and had been 
read by the mysterious stranger. He knew the idea 


the prophetic caution which he had received to be- | yas weak—that it was superstitious, but he eould not 
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control it. It was a sort of mental calenture, present 
ing to his mind what his reason readily detected to be 
a figment, but which his morbid apprehensions sib- 
stantiated into a reality. He became so extrentély de- 


pressed, that his mother, his now only surviving pa-" 


rent, began to be exceedingly alarmed. Seeing her 
anxiety, he fully stated to her the cause of his unusual 
depression. She argued with him upon the folly, nay, 
the criminality of giving way to an apprehension which, 
in the very nature of things, must be perfectly ground- 
less; since even the sacred scriptures represent the 
hour of death as a matter hidden among the mysteries 
of Providence, and therefore beyond the penetration of 
man. The caution which the stranger had given him 
to beware of Clavering, afforded no proof of extraor- 
dinary penetration, since one who had shown himself 
to be so wantonly profligate in youth, as Clavering had 
done, was a very fit object of warning; and surely it 
could be no evidence of supernatural endowment, or 
the gift of more than ordinary foresight, to bid a per- 
son beware of a bad man. These representations were 
not without their effect; yet as the clouds of despond- 
ency dispersed but tardily, his mother persuaded him 
to go abroad with some sprightly friends, hoping that 
change of scene might restore his mind to its wonted 
repose. Nor was she deceived; after an absence of 
three years, he returned quite an altered man. The 
impression left by the prophecy of the stranger seemed 
to have entirely passed from his memory. He had 
formed new friendships, marked out new prospects, 
and appeared to look forward without any withering 
apprehensions of evil. His mother was delighted to 
observe the change, though even she, as he advanced 
towards his thirty-fourth birth-day, could not help en- 
tertaining certain misgivings, when she thought upon 
that melancholy prediction, which had so long cast a 
shadow across the course of her son’s peace. 

Year after year, however, rolled on without any 
event happening to interrupt the uniformity of a very 
unchequered life, until Morley entered upon the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. The impression originally ieft 
by the stranger's prediction had been entirely effaced, 
and as he never mentioned the circumstance, his mo- 
ther justly surmised that he had forgotten it altogether. 
She had not, however. She watched the days, weeks, 
and months roll on, with the most painful anxiety; not 
that she believed the stranger’s prophecy was about to 
be accomplished, but because she longed to be assured 
of its fallacy. Anxiety and belief clashed, and the 
latter was shaken by the perpetual collision. The 
possibility of its fulfilment was ever present to her 
mind, and this possibility, however apparently remote 
at first, was brought nearer and nearer every time it 
recurred to her thoughts, until at length it appeared 


before her with all the vividness and amplitude of| 


reality. The death of her only son was an idea con- 
tinually presented to het waking thoughts, as well as 
to her slumbering faculties ; so that however strongly 
her reason might argue against its probability, still the 
phantoms of thonght would arise without any formal 
evocation, and they addressed themselves more po- 
tently to the mind's eye, than the wiser suggestions of 
reason to the understanding. So manifest was Mor- 
ley’s emancipation from the fetters of that moody ap- 
prehension which had formerly enslaved his mind, that 
not only was his spirit buoyant, and hig» peace undis- 
turbed, but he evidently looked forward to happiness 
in time as well as in eternity, since he had paid his 
successful addresses to a very beautiful girl, and the 
period was appointed for their union. It was fixed for 
the day after the lady should attain her one-and- 
twentieth year, which would carry Morley nearly to 
his thirty-fifth; so that it was clear he anticipated no 
intervening evil: on the contrary, he talked of the 
consummation of his happiness with a fluency and 
earnestness, which clearly showed that he fully ex- 








pected to see it realized. His mother was pleased to 
observe that he no longer clung to those old recollec- 
tions, Which she even now feared to revive, and to 
whieh she could not herself revert without a strong 
but indefinite apprehension of danger. 

The morning of the thirty-fourth birth-day at length 
dawned, and Morley rose from a night of peaceful 
slumber in the best health and spirits. He seemed not 
to have a single care upon his thoughts, which were 
apparently undimmed by one painful recollection. A 
select party of friends had been invited to celebrate 
the day. The spirits of the mother became more and 
more elastic as the time advanced; and when the 
friendly party sat down at her hospitable table, every 
apprehension of evil had entirely suisided, since her 
son was at her side in full health and unusual anima- 
tion. There were only now a few hours to the con- 
clusion of this long-dreaded day, and the almost im- 
possibility of any thing like fatality supervening, 
seemed so clear to her mind, that she became satisfied 
the Eton stranger was an impostor, and her heart was 
consequently entirely released from dread. Morley 
was the more animated at observing the unusual flow 
of spirits which she exhibited, as he had observed her 
of late frequently depressed, and his filial affection 
was of the most ardent kind. As he looked at her, a 
bright tear stole into his eye, but the tender smile 
which followed, showed that it was neither the tear of 
sorrow nor of agony. It was now eight o'clock, and 
Morley was in full health and spirits. The cloth had 
been removed, and the ladies were about to retire, 
when his mother, no longer able to conceal the joy 
which had been long struggling for vent, exclaimed 
exultingly : 

«My child, las not the stranger who accosted thee 
on the day of the montem turned out to be a false pro- 
phet? This is your thirty-fourth birth-day ; there you 
are, alive and well. I wish he were now present, that 
we might*have the benefit of laughing at the charla- 
tan’s confusion.” 

Every drop of blood in a moment left Morley’s 
cheeks ; his eye fixed, and after a pause he murmured, 
“he has not yet proved himself to be a false prophet.” 
Seeing that his mother was distressed at his manner, 
he rallied, and affected to treat the matter with indif- 
ference. The ladies now retired; but it was evident 
that the mother's ill-timed observation had aroused 
some fearful reminiscence in the mind of her son. 

He scarcely spoke after ihe ladies had retired. The 
shock occasioned by a dreadful recollection so suddenly 
re-awakened had, in a moment, struck like an ice-bolt 
through his frame, and chilled every faculty of his 
soul. His friends sought to divert his mind, but una- 
vailingly. “Like a giant refreshed with wine,” the 
thought which had now slumbered for years, arose the 
fresher from its long repose, and carried with it 
through his heart, a desolation and an agony which no- 
thing could enliven or abate. The convulsive quiver 
of his lip, and the strong compression of his eyelid, 
showed that there was a fearful agitation within him, 
He tried to appear undisturbed, but in vain; it was 
too evident that he was not at ease. Nine o'clock 
struck; it boomed slowly and solemnly from the 
church-tower through the silence of a cold autumnal 
evening, and smote sullenly upon Morley’s ear like the 
wail of the dead. He started, his cheek grew paler, 
his lip qtfivered more rapidly, his fingers clenched, 
and, for a moment, he sunk back in his chair in a state 
of uncontrollable agitation. Ilis friends proposed that 
they should repair to the drawing-room, in order to di- 
vert him from the dreadful apprehension which had 
evidently taken such a sudden possession of his mind. 
Every one present was aware of his montem adyen- 
ture, and attempted to banter him upon the folly of 
giving way to such unreasonable fears; but the re- 
vived impression had taken too strong a hold upon his 
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soul to be so easily dislodged. He struggled, however, 
te conceal his emotion, and in part succeeded. : 
When he joined the ladies, ‘he appeared calm, but 
grave; yet there was an occasional wildness in his 
eye, which did not eseape the perception of his anxious 
mother, and disquieted her exceedingly. She, how- 
ever, made no allusion to his change of manner, con- 
scious that she had unwittingly been the cause of it, 
and fearful lest any recurrence to the subject should 
only aggravate the mischief. Morley talked, and even 
endeavoured to appear cheerful, but it was impossible 
thus to baffle the scrutiny of affection; maternal 
anxiety was not to be so easily lulled. There was an 
evident restraint upon the whole party, and at an early 
hour for such e meeting, about eleven o'clock, they 
broke up. Morley took @ particularly affectionate 
leave of all his friends; they seemed to fall in with 
his humour, satisfied that his present moodiness of 
spirit would subside, with the morning, and that he 
would then be among the first to join in the laugh 
against himself. It only wanted one hour to the con- 
clusion of the day,-and he was in perfect health, 
though somewhat troubled in spirit. One of his friends, 
a medical man, who lived at some distance, was in- 
vited to remain until morning, to which he acceded, 
and shortly after eleven o'clock, Morley took his can- 
dle, and retired for the night. As he kissed his mo- 
ther, he clung affectionately round her neck, and wept 
bitterly upon her bosom. She, however, at length 


gutteeded'in Composing him, when he retired to Kis 
} chamber. He slept near her. She was exceedingly 
Uneasy af Obeetving the great depression by which he 
was oVertome, and severely reprobated her own folly 
in hdving 80 sudderily recalled a painful recollection. 
She, however, did not feel any positive alarm, as the 
hour of midtight Was fast approaching, and she flat- 
tered herself thaf as soon as the village clock should 
give warning of the commencement of another day, 
his apprehensions would dissipate, and his peace of 
mind return, without any fear of future interruption. 
By this time she was undressed, and about to extin- 
guish her light, when she fancied she heard a groan; 
she listened; it was repeated, and appeared to come 
from her son’s chamber. Instantly, throwing on her 
dressing gown, she hurried to the door, and paused a 
moment to listen, in order to be assured she had not 
been deceived. The groan was repeated, though more 
faintly, and there was a gurgle in the throat, as ef one 
in the agonies of death. She opened the door with a 
shriek, and rushed to the bed. There lay Morley, 
upon the drenched counterpane, weltering in his 
blood. His right hand grasped a bloody razor, which 
told all that it could be necessary to tell of this dread- 
ful tragedy. He had ceased to breathe. By his watch, 
which lay on a chair close to the bedside, it still want- 
ed ten minutes of twelve. He had not counted the 


midnight hour of his thirty-fourth birthday. The 





stranger’s prophecy was fulfilled. 





THE SOUL. 
Waar is the Soul? It may not be 
A light which Chance hath waked to birth ; 
Nor is that power, Necessity, 
The mother of the earth. 
Philosophy in vain may teach . 
That Nuiure ivrmed this giorious whole; 
In worlds which science cannot reach, 
“God!—God made man a living soul!” 


What is the soul ’?—a deathless ray— 
A gift of that immortal hand 
Which from blind chaos struck the day, 
And held, unpoised, the sea and land— 
Who o’er the earth shed beauty rife, 
Who gave sublimity its might, 
Who waked the planets into life, 
And bowed the starry globe of night. 


From stern Necessity call grace— 

Call order from the dreams of chance— 
Bid your material god replace 

The heavy enly fountain we advance: 
The seasons would return no more, 

The erring planets lose their track, 
Confusion stalk from shore to shore 

And Ruin shout to Chaos back! 


Can knowledge, then, oppress the brain 
O’erload the reason’s glorious might; 
Imagination’s wing restrain, 
And blind our intellectual sight?— 
No: the rivers of the world combined 
Have never fill’d the boundless sea: 
And what is ocean to the mind? 
Like time unto eternity! 


Not knowledge hath debased the sense, 
But vice—that, even in our youth, 
Saith to religion’s light, Go hence! 
I will not, dare not, know the truth! 
If I deceive myself, ’tis well: 
Let me live on, and still deceive: 
If sinners tread the brink of hell, 
"T were death “to TREMBLE and believe!” 


Original. 
ALL AROUND MUST PERISH. 


Tuvs mighty Nature speaketh:— 
All around must perish. 

All that mankind maketh, 
All that mankind cherish. 


Childhood's fragile flower; 
Youth-hood, bright and tender; 
Manhood’s giant power; 
Strong ambition’s splendour. 
Youthful warrior’s boldness, 
Maiden and her lover, 
Winter with its coldness 
Soon shall crush and cover! 


Battle's brazen clangor; 
Fame’s extended pinions ; 

Nations’ envious anger; 
Kingdoms and dominions! 


Gently singing fountains; 
Hails of minstrel’s story ; 
Adamantine mountaifi® } 
With creation hoary: 
The forest's pride of ages; 
The universal ocean; 
That mystery of sages, 
The stars’ eternal motion. 


The lightning’s winged fleetness; 
The tempest’s awful power; 
The thander’s rolling greatness; 

The @taract’s foaming shower. 


The cloudless skies, extended 
Around the circling world:— 

All, all shall yet be rended, 
And into chaos hurl’d. 


Thus mighty Nature speaketh: 
All around must perish 
All that mankind maketh— 


All that mankind cherish. 
ALPHA. 
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PLL FOLLOW THEE! ‘ 
a Tix follow thee, 

Wherever thou goest, o’er land or sea,” 

On fortune’s tide, or by fate’s decree, 

Still will I follow, follow thee! 


Love is the holding chord of life, 
And when ’tis sever’d both must fall ; 
For love will live to our final hour, 
And never, never yield at dill. 
The lamp will burn when the taper’s fed, 
And the light will still be bright ; 
When one expires the other yields, 
And sinks in endless night! 


And such is love, 
Wherever ‘tis found, on earth, or sea ; 
Such as it was, ’twill ever be, 
And I will follow, follow thee! 


The world may coldly frown upon 
The loveliest and the best ; 
’Tis not the evil one, alone, 
That care’s cold couch hath prest. 
But in the wreck of all our weal, 
We may be happy still ; 
For the sun will shine o’er the barren glen, 
As bright as on vine clad hill. 


And love like the =" 


Spreads rapture gn s! ‘« Deams upon; 
Then, when -«« day of life is done, 


Wel! Sue with it too, for our course is run! 


Fl follow thee in scenes of bliss, 
Of pleasure and of pride; 

And should we tread the paths of care, 
Still I'll be at thy side ; 

T'll share thy bliss—I'll soothe thy care, 
With precepts from above ; 

My lot’s with thee, where’er it be, 
And this, and this is Jove! 


I'll follow thee, 
Wherever thou goest, o’er land or sea; 
On fortune’s tide, at fate’s decree, 
Still will I follow—follow thee! 


THE WIND IN THE WOODS, 


@ pleasant sight on a vernal day, 
‘When shadow and sun divide the heaven, 
watch the south wind wake up for play :— 
) Not on the sea where ships are riven— 
Not on the mountain, mid rain and storm, 
But when earth is sunny and green and warm, 
O woodland wind, how I leve to see 
Thy beautiful strength in the forest tree! 


Lord of the oak, that seems lord of the wild, 

Thou art shaking his crown and thousand arms, 
With the ease of a spirit, the glee of a child, 

And the pride of a woman who knows her charms; 
And the poplar bends like a merchant’s mast, 
His leaves, though they fallmet, are fluttering fast; 
And the beach, and the lime, and the ash-crown’d hill, 
Stirs to its core at thy wandering will. 

. 


The pines that uprear themselves dark and tall, 
Black knights of the forest so stately and old, 

They must bow their heads when they hear thy eal, 
Aye, bow like the lily, those Norsemer #old ; 

And every tree of the field or bow~+> 

Or single in strength, or ~«¥ 1M power, 

Quiver and thri? «tom the leaf to the stem, 

For the =4seen wind is master of them! 


It is gallant play, for the sun is bright, 
And the rivulet sings a merrier song ; 
The grain in the meadow waves dark and light, 
As the trees fling shade, or the breeze is strong. 
And over the hills, whether rocky or green, 
Troops of the noon-day ghosts are seen; 
The lovely shadows of lovelier clouds, 
With the gloom of the mountains amongst their crowds. 


The birds as they fly scarce use their wings, 
They are borne upon those of the wind to-day; 

And their plumes are ruffled, like all green things, 
And flowers, and streams, by his noisy play. 

One hour—and valley, and wood, and hill, 

May be sleeping and shining all bright and still; 

Not a wave, not a leaf, not a spray in motion, 

Of all which now looks like a vernal ocean— 

Beautiful this ;—yet I love to see 

Thy strength, O wind, in the forest tree! 








THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.’’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


One of the greatest misfortunes in life, is that of 
being compelled to live with thosegwho, by the very 
character of their own minds, are prevented or inca- 
pacitated from appreciating ours. 

There are people whom we love they are 
absent from us, but who, when present, Cause us to 
fee] a repugnance towards them which ‘engenders a 
temporary dislike, and consequently an unjust appre- 
Ciation of their character. 

Blockheads are exe afraid of being quizzed, 
and cannot tolerate the ' joke at their expense. 

If you hear a man affetting to be very stupid, de- 
pend upon it he considers himself an exceedingly 
clever fellow. 


There are 7,700 veins in an inch of coloured mother 
of pearl. Iris ornaments of all colours are made by 
lines of steel from 200 to the 1,000th part of an inch 


Love and devotion are supposed to be nearly allied. 
| Boccaccio fell in love at Naples in the church of St. 
Lorenzo, as, ch had done at Avignon in the 
church of § i 

Is it not trud that the young not only appear to be, 
but really afe, most beautiful in the presence of those 
they love? It calls forth all their beauty. 

Words must be fitted to a man’s mouth. It was 
well said of the fellow that was to make a speech for 
my lord-mayor, he desired to take measure of his lord- 
ship’s mouth. 
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To buy books as some do, who make no use of 
only because they were published by an e 
printer, is much as if a man should buy clothes 
did not fit him, only because they were made by 
famous tailor. 


Marshal Saxe computed, that in a battle only 
ball of 85 takes effect. Others have computed, that 
only one in 40 strikes, and no more than one in 400 
is fatal. At the battle of Tournay, in Flanders, fought 
on the 22d May, 1794, it is calculated that 236 mus- 
ket-shot were expended in disabling each soldier that 
suffered. 


If it were to be recommended for nothing else this 
was enough, that pretending to little, leaves a man at 
ease, whereas boasting requires perpetual labour to 
appear what he is not. “If we have sense, modesty 
best proves it to others; if we have none, it best hides 
our want of it. 


» 
Man in himself a little world doth bear, 

His soul the monarch ever ruling there ; 
Wherever then his body doth remain, 

He is a ‘ing that in himself doth reign, 

And never feareth fortune’s hott’st alarms, 
That bears against her patience for his arms. 


An Italian philosopher expresses in his motto, that 
time was his estate: an estate, indeed, which will 
produce nothing without cultivation, but will always 
abundantly repay the labours of industry, and generally 
satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of it be 
suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun with 
noxious plants, or laid out for show rather than for 
use. 


There is, perhaps, not an instance of a man of genius 
having had a dull woman for his mother, though many 
have had fathers stupid enough in all conscience. 


It should seem that indolence itself would incline a 
person to be honest, as it requires infinitely greater 
pains and contrivance to be a knave. 


Who can explain the operation of that sentiment 
which creates around the one object of our love, a halo 
of life and beauty, which extends to all animate and 
inanimate nature ; and of that other sentiment which, 
when we cease to love, strips the object of our late 
passion of all its adventitious charms, and reduces it 
to the ordinary level? 


Love is the fever of the soul ; passion is the delirium 
of that fever. 


I would apply to metaphysicians what Scaliger said 


of the Basque people—* It is asserted that they un- 
derstood one another, but I do not believe it!” 


Paris, a city of pleasure, amusement, &c. in which 
four-fifths of the inhabitants die broken-hearted. 


Should you meet with a young man who is ex- 
ceedingly sensible, and neither talks nor can relish 
nonsense, you may rely upon it he has no genius of 
any kind. If, in addition to this great load of sense, 
he is a theatrical critic, and bores the company about 
acting, actors, and such stuff, you may safely pronounce 
him a blockhead. 


No moral perceptions are so blunt 
selfish ; theirs is the worst of near-si 
the heart. 


When you sct about composing, it may be necessary 
for your ease, and better distillation of wit, to put on 
your worst clothes, and the worse the better, for an 
author like a limb, will yield the better, for having a 
rag about him: because, I have observed a gardener 
cut the outward rind of a tree, (which is the surtout of 
it,) to make it bear well: and this is a natural account 
of the usual poverty of pvets, and is an argument, why 


| 
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its/of all other men living, ought to be ill clad. <I 
e always a sacred veneration for any one I obserye 
t be @ little.out of repair in his person, as supposing 
im either a poet or a philosopher: because the richest 
i are ever found among the most ragged and 
withered surfaces of the earth. 


Foul Envy, thow the partial judge of right, 

Son of Deceit, bomp of that harlot Hate, 

Nursed in Hell, a vile and ugly sprite, 

Feeding on Slandef, cherish’d with Debate, 
Never contented with thine own estate ; 
Deeming alike, the wicked and the good, 

Whose words be gall, whose actions end in blood 


They that govern must make least noise. You see 
when they row a barge, they that do the- drudgery 
work, slash, and puff, and sweat, but he that governs 
sits quietly at the stern and scarce is seen to stir. 


The sea is to the land, in round millions of square 
miles as 40 to 10, or as four to one. 


Fraimlofer, in his optical experiments, made a ma- 
chine in which he could draw 32,000 lines in an inch 
breadth. 


Poetry and consumptions are the most flattering of 
diseases. 

Vanity is like those chemical essences, whose only 
existence is when called into being, by the action of 
some Oppusite influence. 


Marriage is like troney—seem to want it and you 
never get it. ° 
the evils of life by the reasonings of Philosophy, ita 
the employment of fools to multiply them by the sen 
timents of superstition. 


We have heard of the solitude of the wide Ocean, 
of the sandy desert, of the pathless forest, but, for 
a real, thorough, and entire knowledge far. beyond 
Zimmerman’s of the pleasure of solitude, commend us 
! to 2 young damsel doomed to a sola and female saeiety, 
while quadrille after quadrille is formed in het sight, 
and the waltzes go round, like stars with whose mo- 
tions we have nothing to do. 


A man who practises pistol shooting, for the purpose 
of making himself formidable as a duellist, is uniformly 
an arrant coward. 


—_———— 


RECIPES, 
CURRY SAUCE. 


Put into a sauce-pan two ounces of butter and a 
table-spoonful of curry-pow of powdered turme- 
ric if more convenient,) ted , half a 
spoonful of saffron, and tw® fuls Add 
sufficient boiling water or to cover if and let it 
stew a quarter of an hour. Strain it, stir in a little 
more butter, and serve it up. 








4 
TOMATA SAUCE. 


Bake ten gomatas, with pepper and salt, till they 
become kare. Then add a little flour or 
grated mbs, and a little broth or hot water. 
| Stew it gently ten minutes, and before you send it to 
table add two ounces of butter and Jet it melt in the 
sauce. 


cucUuUMmM AUCE. 


| Pat into a sauce-pan @ piece of butter rolled m 

| flour, some salt, pepper, and one or two pickled cu- 

| cumbers minced fine. Moisten it with boiling water 
Let it stew gently a few minutes, and serve it up. 


As it is the chief concern of wise men, Ww ~ajgen¢h 
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